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Zebra Continent 
Africa is criss-crossed with zebras. Thousands of them, 
from Khartoum to the Cape, lift their heads for a moment 
as Fisons scientists pass by, walking, crawling on hands and knees, 
driving or whirring along in helicopters. And year by year 


African harvests increase in abundance and health. 





Africa- it’s all in F I SONS field 
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Heroes Before Hector 


COTSMEN OF ROMANTIC AND literary 

inclination are apt to lament that the 

genius of their country was signed away 
and delivered into English keeping by the 
Act of Union in 1707. Next month History 
Today will publish a study of the compelling 
practical reasons that brought about the 
Union. In the meantime we offer our 
readers an essay upon another, and no less 
debatable, turning-point in Scottish history. 
Nine hundred years ago, as our contributor 
Mr. R. J. Adam points out, “ an English 
army set upon the throne of Scotland a man 
vho had spent fourteen long years in exile 
n the kingdom of Edward the Confessor.” 
Thus did Anglo-Norman influences first 
ross the Tweed. The victim of Malcolm 
vanmore’s foray was King Macbeth. 
shakespeare’s tragedy offers a very different 
mpression of this monarch from that pre- 
ented by the facts of history. Mr. Adam 
as been concerned to work out why and 
ow the Macbeth legend arose. One does 
,0t gather from Shakespeare that Macbeth 
vas for fourteen years an able ruler, nor 
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that he stood for a Gaelic, and perhaps also 
Pictish, element in Scottish life which 
Anglo-Norman rule sought to efface; nor 
that he survived his defeat at Dunsinane— 
if it was Dunsinane—and for three years 
further kept his sway in Moray. In 1057 he 
met his death. That year may be said to 
mark the Norman Conquest of Scotland. 
It is one of the curiosities of British history 
that the Normanization of Scotland should 
have begun nine years before King Harold’s 
defeat at Hastings. It is also curious that the 
countrymen of Wallace and Bruce, famous 
for their resistance to Kings imposed from 
London, should have done little justice in 
their writings to an earlier resister. Mr. 
Eric Linklater, in one of his contributions 
to this magazine, remarked that all Scottish 
history, before the ages in which it has been 
interpreted by the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, is a pre-Homeric tale. There were, 
as we know, heroes before Hector. In 
Scotland’s story it may be that Macbeth 
should rank as a Trojan forerunner. 
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(-ladstone’s 
lavasion 


of Egypt, 1882 


By MAURICE SHOCK 







GLADSTONE in 1880, a Liberal Statesman “‘ driven by the eruption of a national movement 
along the path of intervention, conquest and occupation.” 


as Prime Minister, for the second time, in an 
atmosphere of violent and passionate con- 
troversy. He had delivered a root-and-branch 
enunciation of the foreign policy of Beacons- 
field and Salisbury that, at the height of the 
lidlothian Campaign, had taken on the char- 
ter of a moral crusade. In his attack he had 
vheld the claims of justice and morality to be 
served in international relations; expediency 
id what he called the “ new and base idolatry ” 
national interests were condemned. In their 
ace he put forward a policy “ obeying the 


[: THE SPRING OF 1880 GLADSTONE took office 
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dictates of honour and justice” which, pro- 
moted by Britain, would be backed by the 
action of the Powers, united in the Concert of 
Europe. But his deepest sympathies were 
engaged by struggles for liberty and self- 
government. From this it followed for Glad- 
stone that there should be equality of rights 
between all nations, great and small. ““ Remem- 
ber,” he said, “ that the sanctity of life in the 
hill villages of Afghanistan among the winter 
snows is as inviolable in the eye of Almighty 
God as can be your own.” Nothing in the 
“ narrow, restless, blustering and self-asserting 
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TEWFIK, KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, 1879-92; his acceptance 
of Anglo-French control over his finances provoked a 
nationalist uprising 


foreign policy ” of the Conservative Govern- 
ment escaped the blast of his oratory. All was 
condemned—the failure to back the cause of 
freedom in the Balkans, the acquisition of 
Cyprus, the forward policies in South Africa 
and Afghanistan. 

There can be no doubt about Gladstone’s 
sincerity. The belief in moral principles lay at 
the core of his views on political questions. 
After 1880, he struggled with some success to 
put his principles into practice; policies of 
imperialist expansion were almost everywhere 
reversed, and the idea of the Concert was 
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zealously cultivated. But in one area of th 
world Beaconsfield’s shadow deepened. I 
1875 he had bought the Khedive’s Suez Canz 
shares for Britain, a stroke that Gladston 
prophesied would be “ the almost certain eg 
of a North African empire.” It was in Egyp 
that the challenge to his principles came; ther 
Gladstone himself was driven, by the eruptio: 
of a national movement, along the path of in 
tervention, conquest and occupation. 

The construction of the Suez Canal hac 
necessarily increased British interest in Egypt 
for the Canal had superseded the Cape route t 
India and transformed the patterns of nava 
strategy and of mercantile trade. By 1882 over 
seven million tons of shipping, four-fifths of it 
British, passed through the Canal each year. 
But the Khedive Ismail left more than the 
Canal to posterity. During his reign the 
Egyptian debt rose to £90,000,000. Much of 
the money had been spent on capital improve- 
ments; but such a sum was an impossible 


burden for the country to bear, when none of 


the loans had cost less than twelve per cent and 
the annual revenue was no more than 
£8,000,000. It was about such loans that Salis- 
bury once characteristically wrote: “‘ I should 
be glad to see loans forbidden altogether. To 
an oriental ruler they are like firewater to the 
Red Indians.” In 1876 Ismail suspended pay- 
ment on his debts and, by one step after another, 
a Franco-British Condominium was set up, 
although the suzerainty of Egypt still nominally 
lay with the Sultan. Ismail was deposed in 
1879 and replaced by his son, Tewfik. There 
seemed every prospect that the Egyptian 
government, with Anglo-French Controllers at 
its side, would succeed in establishing order and 
stability. As a beginning a law of liquidation, 
in July 1880, put Egypt’s financial relations 
with Europe on a more equitable basis. 

It was not to be. The Egyptian army had 
long been discontented with a system of pro- 
motion that filled the higher ranks with Turks 
and Circassians; it now burst into open revolt 
as the European officials insisted on drastic 
retrenchment. In September 1881 the army, 
led by an Egyptian colonel, Arabi Pasha, joined 
hands with a nationalist movement, which was 
also anti-Turk and anti-European, in demand- 
ing the dismissal of the Khedive’s ministers, 














: convocation of the Notables as a Parlia- 
nt and an increase in the size of the army. 
e Khedive had no alternative but to accept 
se terms. 

The French government was immediately 
used. From the time of the Napoleonic 
asion the French had assumed a special 
anection with Egypt; and the seizure of 
inis—in May 1881—had inspired fresh 
eams of a North African Empire. When 
umbetta, the great Radical leader, came to 
wer in November 1881, he immediately set 
motion a thrusting and aggressive Egyptian 
licy. 

The British, though directly associated with 


the French in the control of Egypt, held a 


mpletely different view. They certainly 


‘eared for the security of the Suez Canal; but, 


ith naval control of the Mediterranean resting 


on Malta and Gibraltar, the last thing they 


anted was that one of the Great Powers 
10uld spread along its southern shores. Far 


better, it seemed to the British government, to 
maintain the fabric of the Ottoman Empire by 
using Turkish troops to re-establish order in 


Egypt than to run the risks inherent in any 
ind of European intervention. Gladstone, 
vho had been outraged by the Bulgarian 
Horrors, saw no objection to the use of Turks 


against fellow Mahommedans. But the French, 


having so recently swallowed Tunis, had no 


desire to see the Turk in North Africa. It was 


n this rock that Gladstone’s first point of 
solicy, “‘ steady concert with France,” was to 
under. 
Lord Granville at the Foreign Office was no 
natch for Gambetta, who was determined to 
ring on an Anglo-French occupation of Egypt. 
ven when Gladstone took a hand, his tentative 
iggestion that control should be vested in a 
uropean concert was brushed aside as “ most 
isadvantageous.” Nor, lamented Gladstone, 
id Gambetta show “ any sign that he counts 
ypular principles for anything.” Like all his 
mtemporaries, Gladstone had been surprised 
) discover that national feelings were alive in 
gypt. “‘ The very idea of such a sentiment 
id the Egyptian people,” he wrote, “ seemed 
lite incompatible ”; but he was prepared to 
ork with the new movement so far as possible. 
ambetta would have none of the policy of 
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ARABI PASHA, 1841-1911, leader of the Egyptian 
nationalist revolt; photographed in exile in Ceylon, 1883 


“ Egypt for the Egyptians ”; and it was through 
his energy and determination that a Joint Note 
was issued on January 8th, 1882, proclaiming 
the resolution of the two governments “ to 
guard against all cause of complication, internal 
or external, which might menace the order of 
things established in Egypt.” The effect of the 
Note was catastrophic. Faced by this threat, 
all the national groups in Egypt united behind 
the army, and the British government was left, 
in Gambetta’s wake, feebly protesting that 
its action had been misunderstood and that it 











had no desire to intervene further in Egyptian 
affairs. At the end of January Gambetta fell 
from office, and with him disappeared the idea 
of an Anglo-French occupation. He was suc- 
ceeded by Freycinet, who was anxious to 
eschew all forward policies, so that it was the 
British government that fell heir to the con- 
sequences of Gambetta’s project. 

Gambetta had at least displayed drive and 
determination, if none, as Gladstone regretted, 
of “ the spirit of a true Liberal.” For the next 
few months Gladstone was plagued by Ireland 
and, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, busy with 
his Budget. Egypt was left to Granville and a 
consequent policy of drift. The Control was in 
ruins, and the Egyptian military party, led by 
Arabi Pasha who was now Minister of War, 
was in almost complete command, with the 
Khedive virtually a prisoner of his own ministry. 
For a few weeks all was calm but, during May, 
the fear grew that the army was bent on depos- 
ing Tewfik and cancelling the financial settle- 
ment. Gladstone and Freycinet took the classic 
steps; a joint naval squadron was sent to 
Alexandria, and a joint note was despatched to 
Cairo demanding the resignation of the ministry, 
and the temporary banishment of Arabi. This 
policy, which had been suggested by the 
French as a way of avoiding the use of Turkish 
troops, was an utter failure. Arabi was dis- 
missed but, within two days, was back in 
power. By the end of May the army ruled the 
land, but could not keep in check the forces it 
had released. On June 11th riots broke out in 
Alexandria, and fifty Europeans were killed. 
When Arabi’s troops regained control, they 
immediately began to challenge the Anglo- 
French fleet by strengthening the fortifications 
around the harbour. 

Gladstone’s position was difficult. The men 
on the spot were calling for immediate action to 
ensure the safety of European lives and property. 
Opinion in the Cabinet was such that, before 
one meeting, Granville “implored his col- 
leagues to remember who Mr. Gladstone was ”’ ; 
Chamberlain, the leading figure among the new 
Radicals, was almost the greatest Jingo. But 
Gladstone was not to be rushed. His preference 
was still for a settlement that would have the 
blessing of all the Powers and be effected by 
Turkish troops under European control. From 
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June 23rd a Conference sat at Constantinopl 
with the purpose of making the necessary diplo 
matic arrangements to achieve this end. But 
the scruples of the French having been over 


come, a greater obstacle remained—wha 
Gladstone called the “ perfidy ” of the Sultan 
The march of events was much too rapid fo 
the tortuous diplomacy of the Porte, so tha 
the use of Turkish troops never became ; 
practical question. 

Gladstone’s eyes were fixed not so much o1 
the internal state of Egypt as on the Suez Canal 
On July 5th he noted: “ If the de facto Govern- 
ment of Egypt are disposed to attempt blocking 
the Canal, the threat of military invasion is what 
will drive them to do it with the advantage of 
anticipation” and went on to argue that 
Britain had no separate rights with regard to 
the Canal and that the assumption of such 
rights would be “ an Act full of menace to the 
future peace of the world.” 

But Gladstone’s views about the inter- 
national status of the world’s main waterways 
had little relevance to the situation at Alex- 
andria, where the Anglo-French squadron 
faced the shore batteries. On July 3rd Admiral 
Seymour was given authority to destroy the 
batteries if work on them continued. The 
French government, opposed to a step that it 
thought tantamount to an act of war, withdrew 
its ships. Gladstone unsuccessfully attempted 
to persuade the Italians to cooperate; and, on 
July 11th, it was the British fleet alone that 
bombarded the Egyptian batteries. No troops 
were landed, and the result was an orgy of 
pillage in Alexandria. Gladstone, still deter- 
mined to hold back, defended this decision by 
arguing that the bombardment had _ been 
“founded entirely upon the principle of self- 
defence,” and that a landing would have been 
“* grossly disloyal in the face of Europe and the 
Conference.” 

John Bright, the veteran Radical, believing 
that the bombardment was an outrage against 
Liberal principles which would inevitably lead 
to “‘ greater wrong and mischief,” resigned from 
the Cabinet. “ I feel,’ Gladstone replied, “ that 
in being party to this work I have been a 
labourer in the cause of peace”; but the 
“greater wrong” was quickly afoot. On 
July 20th the Cabinet decided to send an army 
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GENERAL SIR GARNET WOLSELEY on his way up the Nile to the unsuccessful relief of 
Gordon in Khartoum, October 1885 


inder Sir Garnet Wolseley to Egypt. Gladstone 
till clung to the hope of joint action. On July 
22nd he wrote to Granville: “ I do not think 


[ can quite travel at the pace you propose,” 
ind indicated that “ it could be hardly proper ” 


for those who contemplated sole action “ at 


his moment to intimate a contingent decision 
f which the conditions are still remote.” But 
yne by one his hopes disappeared. Freycinet’s 
zovernment, unable to persuade the Assembly 
‘ven to defend the Canal, fell on July 29th; 
[taly refused to help; the Sultan remained as 
nactive as ever. Britain stood alone. The 
nilitary outcome was entirely successful. The 
irmy of Arabi was destroyed at Tel-el-Kebir on 
September 13th, and Gladstone was master of 
Egypt. 

In public Gladstone had to defend himself 
igainst critics who constantly referred to the 
srinciples of Midlothian. On the day after the 


bombardment Sir Wilfrid Lawson shrewdly 
remarked that no Conservative government, 
facing the prospect of denunciation by Glad- 
stone at every railway station, would have dared 
to do what, in fact, had been done. Gladstone, 
in his speeches, deployed a series of arguments 
that were more diverse than convincing. He 
carefully avoided any reference to “ the British 
interests of paramount importance ” on which 
Chamberlain brusquely based the Government’s 
case. In attempting to explain how it was that 
a Liberal government found itself bent on 
conquest, Gladstone pointed out that the 
establishment of the Anglo-French Control by 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury had forged “a 
chain which cannot be broken.” He made little 
attempt to hide the results of the policy of 
deference to the French, but argued that the 
two countries were bound by covenant, and 
that “ the effect of breaking with France must 























Bluejackets in possession at Fort Kom-el-dik, August 1882, Alexandria, 
a few weeks before the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 


have been a sharp conflict in Egypt . . . and, 
as I believe, a general European war.” To 
those critics who suggested a limited inter- 
vention, designed to safeguard the Suez Canal, 
he replied that “ the insecurity of the Canal is 
a symptom only and the seat of the disease is in 
the interior of Egypt.” 

On the nature of the revolt Gladstone 
declared: “‘ There is not the smallest rag or 
shred of evidence to support the contention ” 
that the military party was struggling for the 
liberties of Egypt. He later elaborated this 
theme by developing the ingenious paradox 
that Arabi’s movement was revolutionary in 
the sense that it aimed at the overthrow of the 
lawful authority of the Khedive, which Britain 
was bound by international obligations to 
maintain, but also reactionary in that it in- 
tended to revive the feudal oppression of the 
peasant which had existed before the establish- 
ment of the Control. ‘“‘ We are determined,” 
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he said on one occasion, “to put down 
those who are oppressing the people of 
Egypt.” 

Gladstone was on firmer ground when he 
stressed that the government had done every- 
thing possible to obtain the cooperation of other 
Powers, and that its decision to go ahead alone 
had the general concurrence of Europe. We 
act, he wrote, “ in the general interest as much 
as in our own.” All these sentiments were 
clearly unexceptionable; Egypt was to be 
rescued from oppression and restored to liberty 
by British troops acting as the agents of a 
European concert. After Tel-el-Kebir this 
picture dissolved. 

Annexation or the establishment of a pro- 
tectorate was ruled out both by Gladstone’s 
principles and by the pledges that had been 
given to Europe. But Gladstone argued that it 
was equally impossible to grant to Egypt the 
“full and unlimited privileges of national 
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f, edom,” not only because the Egyptians, 
a er centuries of servitude, were incapable of 
ey -rcising such privileges, but also in the 
g eral interests of Middle Eastern stability. 
‘“ Sesides the argument of the Debt,” he wrote 
t. Granville in October, “‘I am averse to 
e:\ablishing Egyptian Independence on account 
o: the heavy shock it would impart to the 
g neral fabric of the Ottoman Empire about 
wanich I for one have been steadily conservative, 
I think, like you, not from love of it but from 
dread of the evils of a general scramble for the 
spoils.” 

Gladstone attempted, therefore, to return to 
something like the status quo ante, with the 
authority of the Khedive fully restored, the law 
of liquidation working smoothly and the British 
alone filling the Anglo-French role. But in 
stating, as he did to Granville in September, 
that “ we have now reached a point at which to 
some extent the choice lies between more inter- 
vention and less—and the question is fairly 
raised whether we are to try to prepare Egypt 
for a self-governing future. I believe our choice 
has been made,” he was inevitably running 
counter to the constantly repeated promise to 
withdraw British troops from Egypt. The desire 





to withdraw and the wish, at the same time, to 
retain the advantages that flowed from the 
control of Egypt, could not be reconciled. So 
the British stayed, and never annexed; the 
promise to evacuate was to be repeated sixty-six 
times in the next forty years. 

The end of Gladstone’s policy was the 
establishment of an indefinite occupation of 
Egypt. The language of Midlothian remained; 
but its principles had been overwhelmed. 
Gladstone had condemned the movement in 
Egypt without attempting to understand its 
cause and nature. Admittedly his difficulties 
had been very great. The policy of France had 
oscillated between the extremes of aggression 
and timidity; and the European Concert had 
failed to prove its worth. In the Cabinet there 
had been a majority for a strong policy; and 
Cromer, who was to rule Egypt for the next 
twenty-five years, has put in writing the view 
of the administration that there was “ a special 
aptitude shown by Englishmen in the govern- 
ment of Oriental races.” All this is true; but 
Gladstone, on other occasions, overcame even 
more formidable obstacles. It is hard indeed 
to believe that his famous conscience ever 
rested easy about the events of 1882. 
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Bluejacket on guard in the Grand Square, Alexandria, August 1882 
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Novgorod the Great: 


RUSSIA’S MEDIEVAL EMPORIUM & REPUBLIC 


By J. W. NEWMARCH HOLMES 
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Map by S. H. Perrin 


Novgorod and its neighbours at the height of the City’s power 


I 

BOUT HALF-WAY FROM MOSCOW to Lenin- 
Az one comes upon the low Valdai 

Hills, whose highest point, Mount 
Kamennik, barely touches the thousand-foot 
mark. Beyond them the landscape of north- 
western Russia stretches, flat and mostly 
forested, to Lake Ladoga and the Gulf of 
Finland. The hills fall away rather sharply to 
the marshy ground on the far side, where, fifty 
or sixty miles north-west, lies a roughly tri- 
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angular-shaped sheet of water, Lake Ilmen, 
something like 340 square miles in area and fed 
by rivers which drain the land to its east, south 
and west. From its northern apex the River 
Volkhov flows almost due north to Lake 
Ladoga, some 120 miles away. 

On the river’s left bank, and three or four 
miles below Lake Ilmen, gleam the pure-white 
walls of Novgorod’s ancient Cathedral of St. 
Sofia, standing beside the Volkhov on a slight 
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“* With its pale-gold central dome, around which cluster five smaller ones of a light grey shade”’; the 
Church of St. Sofia, built 1045, and now a museum 


minence within the massive stone ramparts of 
he city’s historic Kremlin. Founded in 1045 
n the site of an earlier wooden church, St. 
ofia, with its pale-gold central dome, around 
hich cluster five smaller ones of a light grey 
rade, is Novgorod’s most striking feature: 
ut today it is scarcely the most important 
ature, for, meticulously restored though it 
is been after war-time damage, St. Sofia 
vares the fate of so many other Russian 
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Cathedrals and churches—to be a museum. 

The Germans occupied Novgorod from 1941 
to 1944, and destroyed or badly damaged all 
but forty houses. By now much has been re- 
built and a number of important industries 
started, and the city is the administrative capital 
of an area of some 22,000 square miles. Before 
the Revolution, however, and indeed until the 
pre-war Five-Year Plans got under way, it was 
merely a not particularly important provincial 
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From: N. G. Porfiridov: ‘* Drevnii Novgorod,” Moscow, 1947 


Building the Kremlin at Novgorod, fourteenth century; 
after a sixteenth-century miniature 


capital, with about 20,000 inhabitants, on a 
branch of the Moscow-Leningrad railway. 


II 


“Provincial” and “not particularly im- 
portant ” were no terms to describe Novgorod 
in the Middle Ages. Then it was the capital 
of a great autonomous Republic, a busy, thriv- 
ing city with a population, so it is reckoned, of 
up to 400,000. Its territory covered both shores 
of the White Sea and stretched in a wide belt 
as far as the Urals—an area many times larger 
than the one it now heads. Novgorod was 
Russia’s most important commercial centre, 
and could well bear comparison with any con- 
temporary city of Western Europe. On the left 
bank of the Volkhov, outside the walls of the 
Kremlin, the fortified refuge of its earliest Slav 
inhabitants in perhaps the seventh or eighth 





century, lay the “ St. Sofia Side,” predomin- 
antly the aristocratic quarter, matched on the 
opposite bank by the “ Commercial Side,’ 
where most of the merchants, tradesmen anc 
labouring population lived. The two Side: 
were linked by the Volkhov Bridge, ofter 
broken or carried away, as the Novgorod 
Chronicles relate, by flood-water or ice from 
Lake Ilmen during the bitter medieval winters 
From this bridge the citizens are said to have 
thrown their pagan god Perun into the rive 
when Christianity came to Russia in 988. 

As early as the tenth century, Novgorod’s 
streets were wood-paved with planks or beams 
laid transversely. Of wood, too, were the 
houses—whence the disastrous fires so often 
recorded by the Chronicles; a number of them 
had two or even more storeys and windows of 
mica. Within the Kremlin, close to St. Sofia, 
stood the Archbishop’s palace, and near by 
there still stands a splendid bell-tower built in 
1433; on the Commercial Side was the Yaro- 
slavov Dvor, an open space where the Popular 
Assembly met, and, not least important, 
Novgorod’s market. On both banks there were 
innumerable wooden and stone churches, some- 
times adorned with wonderful frescoes. Many 
of them had been built by noblemen or rich 
merchants, or by the inhabitants of one of 
the city’s streets. Beyond the surrounding wall 
the countryside was studded with monasteries 
—twenty-six within a radius of eight miles. 


The market was Novgorod’s heart, and its 
activity the city’s pulse. Frequent visitors 
were merchants from Europe’s Hanseatic cities, 
who came in search of the products of Russia’s 
forests, beeswax, honey and furs—sable, marten, 
fox, beaver and otter—which European markets 
demanded in enormous quantities; in return 
they brought cloth from Europe’s looms, par- 
ticularly from Ypres, which produced the rich 
materials especially beloved in Medieval Russia, 
wines from western vineyards, metal wares and 
articles of luxury. From the Baltic, through the 
Gulf of Finland and along the Neva (there was 
nothing but unhealthy swamp where Lenin- 
grad now stands), through Lake Ladoga and 
up the Volkhov, the Hanseatic merchants sailed 
to Novgorod’s wharves, or in winter, when the 
rivers froze, they travelled in overland caravans 
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ym Narva, Reval or Riga. Summer and 
nter alike they came, for the Russian mer- 
andise sold very profitably, and Novgorod, 
c its part, guaranteed them safe passage at all 


nes, for the trade was its life-blood. In the | 


ty they had their own depots, two large build- 
gs adjoining the market, where they kept 
veir goods and lived while they transacted 
eir business, and close by stood the Catholic 
wurch where they worshipped; the Chronicles 
ention it as early as 1152. 
Russian merchants from cities south of 
{ovgorod’s borders came almost as assiduously 
) its market as did their Hanseatic counter- 
arts, for European cloth and wines were 
ighly prized by princes and nobles throughout 
1e land. With them they brought produce 
rom their own districts—honey, for instance, 
rom Ryazan in the south-east on the edge of 
he steppe, or flax from near Moscow, but 
although they in effect exchanged their wares 
for European imports they never dealt directly 
vith Hansa. Novgorod would not allow that; 
Russia and Europe met in its market, but the 
city decreed that all trade must be carried on 
through its own merchants, who bought from 
one and sold to the other. This made Novgorod 
a Russo-European emporium, and brought 
immense business to its merchants and also, 
because of the tax imposed on all transactions, 
a considerable revenue to its exchequer as well. 


Novgorod had been autonomous since 1136. 
Until then it was one of the dozen principali- 
ties which made up the first Russian State, and 
was ruled by a prince of the House of Rurik, 
whose senior member resided in Kiev, the 
capital. In 1136 the citizens, with the men of 
Pskov and Ladoga, two of Novgorod’s pro- 
vincial towns, plotted to get rid of the prince, 
yn the grounds that he did not “ look after the 
common people” (as the Chronicles put it), 
1ad shown cowardice in a recent battle, and had 
ried to make Novgorod a tool in his own poli- 
ical advancement. They seized him, and held 
‘im, with his family, for two months under 
rmed guard in the Archbishop’s palace. Then 
hey expelled him. 
With this decisive and in many ways charac- 
eristic act, Novgorod shook off Kiev’s rule. 
t set up its own government as an autonomous 


republic under the title of “Lord Great 
Novgorod.” But, though the expulsion of the 
prince both proclaimed and effected its auto- 
nomy, the city paradoxically at once invited 
another. He came, however, not as a ruler, but 
only on very precise conditions laid down by 
Novgorod. These virtually annihilated his 
juridical, economic and social position, but 
provided him and his military retinue, or 
druzhina, with accommodation and victuals and 
granted him personally an attractive revenue 
from certain dues and taxes. 

The object of this curious arrangement was 
both simple and essential. Novgorod was in 
constant danger of attacks by neighbours— 
Finnish tribes from the north, Sweden through 
the Gulf of Finland, Teutonic and Livonian 
Knights from Livonia, and expansionist native 
rulers of Lithuania. Formerly the prince and 
his druzhina had provided the backbone of 
defence against these interlopers, and after 
1136 it would have been logical for Novgorod 
to reorganize its own army so that it could take 
their place; but reliance on them had become 
habitual—and, furthermore, trade was just 
then reaching really significant proportions, 
with Novgorod becoming more and more 
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From: N. G. Porfiridov: ‘* Drevnii Novgorod,’’ Moscow, 1947 


Fishermen of Novgorod, from a fourteenth-century 
illuminated Psalter 
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St. Theodore, built about 1360, and overlooking the market-place 
which was ‘* Novgorod’s heart ” 


absorbed in its profits. There was an easy solu- 
tion to the problem: the House of Rurik had 
by this time produced numerous minor princes, 
so why not make use of one of them ? Should 
he prove unsatisfactory, or try to interfere in 
domestic affairs, he could be dismissed, and 
there were plenty more to invite. Hence the 
restrictive conditions, hence the accommoda- 
tion and attractive revenue; in name he was 
prince of Novgorod, but in fact merely a hired 
protector. 


The Popular Assembly, which after 1136 
became the highest authority in Novgorod’s 
government, had sole power of decision in all 
matters. It was a very large body, for the city’s 
entire free adult male population had the right 
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to attend, and this great size, coupled with a 
lack of proper rules of procedure, made it hope- 
lessly unwieldy for debating purposes. It could 
really do no more than shout for or against a 
proposal, and its decision depended solely on 
the volume of noise. This was no way to decide 
important issues, and some means of discussing 
them was indispensable. 

The necessary discussion was undertaken by 
the Council, which sat under the chairmanship 
of the Archbishop, and consisted of the city’s 
active and retired senior officials. It had no 
power of decision, but presented the outcome 
of its deliberations to the Assembly in the form 
of recommendations. These the Assembly was 
not bound to accept, but the Council, whose 
members were, of course, also members of the 
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ssembly, could usually ensure that it did, by 
ribing or coercing sufficient loud voices. As a 
sult, it gradually became the arbiter of 
‘ovgorod’s policy. 

Day-to-day administration was entrusted to 
vo chief officials, who were elected by the 
.ssembly and remained in office until they lost 
s confidence. They were the Posadnik, first 
itizen and chief magistrate, and the Tysyatski, 
1e leading member of Novgorod’s commercial 
ymmunity. (The name Tysyatski derives from 
'syacha, meaning 1,000, and also at that time 

military formation, which suggests that its 

,older was, as he should have been, the military 
ommander. His assumption of commercial 
nstead of military responsibilities is significant. ) 
it was these two, with their predecessors in 
fice and the city’s more important elders, who 
formed the Council, its numbers of course 
fluctuating according to the frequency of 
elections. 

At the head of Novgorod’s government, 
largely by virtue of his chairmanship of the 
Council, stood the Archbishop. He in effect 
replaced the prince as Head of State, though 
the power he exercised was moral rather than 
political, and rested on the respect in which he 
was held. All Novgorod’s state documents 
mention him in their preamble before the other 
dignitaries, and the citizens never undertook 
an important enterprise without asking his 
blessing—that is to say, his sanction. 

Since the Archbishop was Head of State as 
well as Head of the Church, Novgorod could 
no longer, after 1136, let the Metropolitan of 
Kiev appoint him, especially since it had no 
voice in the selection, which never fell on a 
Novgorod man. The post became vacant in 
1156, and the citizens at once chose a successor 
from one of the city’s monasteries and en- 
throned him in the Cathedral: then, and then 
only, they sent him to the Metropolitan to be 
consecrated. The choice, say the Chronicles, 
was unanimous, and remained so on many suc- 
ceeding occasions; but later on they recount 
in interesting and unique method of selection. 
Three candidates—all, of course, from Novgo- 
rod—were nominated by the Assembly, which 
met outside the Cathedral for the purpose, and 
three slips, each bearing the name of one 
candidate, were placed on the Archbishop’s 


throne. Then a specially picked man—on one 
occasion a blind man is mentioned—went in and 
brought out one of the slips, and after that a 
second one. The slip remaining on the throne 
indicated the new Archbishop. 


In theory any citizen could be elected to the 
two chief offices, but in practice none but 
noblemen were, and the choice became con- 
fined to a comparatively few families. This 
affected the whole cast of Novgorod’s govern- 
ment, producing first an aristocratic, and later 
an oligarchic, structure. 

The political power of the nobles was due 
principally to their economic power. Many of 
them owned vast estates both near Novgorod 
and in its distant territory, the latter having 
come into their hands as merchant explorers 
reached farther and farther eastward, seeking 
the forest products demanded by trade. With 
the wealth they acquired from selling these 











From: N. G. Porfiridov: ‘* Drevnii Novgorod,’’ Moscow, 1947 


Fifteenth-century burghers of Novgorod, detail from 
an ikon 
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From: Shamurin: ‘ Velikii Novgorod,’’ Moscow, 1914 


Fresco of St. Peter of Alexandria, twelfth century, in the Church of St. Saviour, Novgorod 


products, the nobles turned bankers, for trade 
reached such proportions that few of the mer- 
chants who operated it had capital enough to 
finance their purchases. Rich merchants there 
were, but not very many; it was the nobles who 
reaped the lion’s share of the profit from trade, 
although none of them took a direct part in it, 
and they who, as creditors and money-lenders, 
controlled that trade. Control of this vital 
activity, which was Novgorod’s life-blood, in- 
evitably made them the city’s masters. 


III 
Autonomy and prosperity in Novgorod were 
at full tide during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the time when the Hanseatic League 
enjoyed its greatest wealth and expansion. For 
Russia, however, these were years of suffering 
and oppression under the Tatar Yoke, as the 
occupation by the Golden Horde of Genghis 
Khan is generally known. 
These Asiatic invaders had first appeared on 


the south-eastern steppe soon after 1200. A 
Russian army tried to repel them in 1223, but 
they defeated it on the River Kalka, north of 
the Sea of Azov, and in 1237 they took and 
burnt Ryazan along with fifteen other towns. 
Three years later they sacked Kiev, and the 
Occupation began; it was to last until 1480, 
though in diminishing severity after the first 
century. The Tatars tried to reach Novgorod, 
but being steppe-dwellers could not penetrate 
the forests and marshes in their path, and 
turned away; the city thus escaped invasion, 
and though it had to pay its share of the annual 
tribute which they demanded, in effect it 
remained free. 

These circumstances give a rather modern 
flavour to the question of what Novgorod meant 
to Medieval Russia and what it contributed 
to the country’s development. It might, for 
instance, have become the seat of a Russian 
“* Government in Exile,” the centre of a “‘ Free 
Russian Movement,” or a rallying-ground for 
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a ti-Tatar resistance. In fact it did not, nor 
leed is it recorded that its troops bore any 
ct in Russia’s efforts to stem the invasion. 
For this, however, the republic cannot 
olly be condemned. In the early years of 
te Occupation there seems to have been very 
|: le spirit of resistance left in Russia, probably 
b-cause of the cataclysmic nature of the tragedy 
yw nich had befallen her, and Alexander Nevski, 
(srand Prince of Vladimir—the seat had been 
moved to this northern town some decades 
before because of Kiev’s increasingly exposed 
situation—based his policy on complete sub- 
ission to the Tatars in order to avoid further 
oodshed and destruction. As to sending 
oops to join in the battles, Novgorod always 
et its face firmly against fighting outside its 
wn territory. Moreover, in the early thir- 
eenth century the city faced more than usual 
langer both from Sweden, supported by 
Denmark, and from the Teutonic Knights of 
Livonia. The former was defeated at the Battle 
of the Neva in 1240, and the latter at the Battle 
of the Ice, on Lake Peipus, two years after. 
A most important service rendered to Russia 
by Novgorod is exemplified in these two 
battles: it formed a bulwark against encroach- 
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ment from the Baltic area. The Teutonic 
Knights and Swedes must have timed their 
attacks to take advantage of Russia’s disruption 
by the Tatar invasion, and but for Novgorod 
they might easily have made great inroads. 
Certainly Novgorod’s prince, Alexander Nevski 
(not yet Grand Prince), was the author of these 
particular victories, just as many similar vic- 
tories, before and after, were due to the princes 
who preceded or followed him. That was why 
Novgorod had princes, and whatever one may 
think of the city’s policy in this respect—and it 
really amounted to hiring a protector with a 
nucleus force instead of maintaining an efficient 
citizen army, it produced results valuable both 
to Novgorod and to Russia. 


Then there was the Hanseatic trade. 
Novgorod was Medieval Russia’s only signi- 
ficant commercial link with Europe, for the 
Dnieper route to Constantinople had been in- 
terrupted early in the twelfth century, while 
such trade as passed through Pskov was on a 
relatively small scale. Through Novgorod there 
was both import and export without restriction, 
and without danger to the Russian merchants: 
they could transact all their business in 





From: N. G. Porfiridov Drevnii Novgorod,"’ Moscow, 1947 


Fifteenth-century cavalry attacking Novgorod 
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Novgorod, and had not to make the long and 
’ hazardous journey to Europe. 

Contact with the West was limited, however, 
to commerce, and there is nothing to suggest 
that any cultural influences flowed in or out. 
Trade was the object of the journeyings to and 
fro, and those who journeyed were therefore 
merchants, carrying only that which could be 
bought or sold. All the same, had Novgorod 
not insisted on making its market the terminus 
of their journeys, had it allowed European mer- 
chants to continue southward into other parts 
of Russia, and Russian merchants to visit the 
Hanseatic cities of the West, it might well have 
opened a path for contact between nations 
rather than exclusively between merchants; 
but its prosperity and importance would have 
suffered gravely in the process. As it was, 
Novgorod became a Russo-European emporium 
in the fullest sense, but never a “ Window on 
Europe ” such as Peter the Great made of St. 
Petersburg. 

In the political field, Novgorod’s influence 
upon Medieval Russia was negligible. It lay 
too much on the fringe of the theatre of activity 
to be vitally concerned in the developments 
that went on near the centre, and indeed was 
too much absorbed in its own affairs to pay 
much attention. Once free of Kiev’s overlord- 
ship, the city took advantage of its geographical 
situation, which at once favoured trade with 
Europe and in a large measure insulated it from 
the struggle for power that developed in 
twelfth-century Russia. So long as it had auto- 
nomy, Novgorod showed no political ambitions 
with regard to other parts of Russia. 

This is only one side of the reason why the 
city’s republican system of government found 
no echo outside its own territory. Other 
Russian cities were not interested in copying it, 
at first because they were pre-occupied with 
other matters, later because circumstances were 
against such a move. In the twelfth century, 
and up to 1240, they were too closely involved 
in the jealous struggles between their rulers— 
the central authority of Kiev disintegrated after 
I125—to give thought to changing their poli- 
tical structure; in the early decades of the 
Tatar Occupation, the primary question was 
one of existing without calling down further 
violence; and from the beginning of the four- 
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teenth century, the rise of the centralize 
Moscow State bred an atmosphere of autocrac y 
in which republicanism had no possible plac: . 
During this latter period, too, there was evider t 
in Russia a growing public antipathy towarcs 
Novgorod, presumably because it had taken n> 
part in resisting the invaders, and continued t) 
prosper from commerce while the rest of Russi: 
lay at their mercy. Chronicles written in 
Moscow in the later fifteenth century ca! 
Novgorod a “deserter’”’ and compare Iva 
III’s march upon it in 1471—the first stage i 
its overthrow—with Dmitri Donskoi’s victori 
ous expedition in 1380 against “the godles 
Tatars, abominable to the Lord.” Some of thi 
was undoubtedly propaganda, meant to creat 
anti-Novgorod feeling, but it was no less un 
doubtedly based on deep-rooted public resent 
ment against a city which had been mor 
concerned for autonomy and prosperity thar 
for Russian unity before the Asiatic invaders. 


IV 

The key to Novgorod’s history, and its place 
in Medieval Russia, lies in its geography. The 
Ilmen basin, its original territory, sloped gently 
downward from south to north, looking rather 
out of Russia, towards the Baltic and Europe, 
than into it, while the watershed which divided 
the Lake Ilmen rivers from the Volga with its 
northern tributaries, though it consisted of only 
low hills, was reinforced with dense forests and 
near-impassable marshes to form a considerable 
natural barrier—at least to the movement of an 
army. Hence the ease with which Novgorod 
freed itself from Kiev, for troops could not 
easily be moved against it from the south. 
Hence also the comparative freedom it enjoyed 
to pursue its own development, for it was 
largely cut off from immediate contact with the 
Russian lands to the south. 

Medieval Russia was essentially a land-locked 
country, and remained so until the time of Peter 
the Great. For geographical reasons it was not 
Novgorod’s destiny to play an integral réle in 
that country’s history. Its destiny, it is clear, was 
to keep north-western Russia free from foreign 
encroachment, and to bring Medieval Russia, 
itself included, into commercial contact with 
Europe: nothing more. That destiny was 
fulfilled. 








HOMER AND MYCENAE: I 
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Fortico in the “‘ Palace of Minos, Knossos,” where, during the last phase of Minoan civilization, 
the palace records were kept in Greek 


HE BRONZE AGE OF GREECE is at present 
unilluminated by any contemporary 
record.” Thus wrote in 1950 Miss 
1. L. Lorimer, author of the most authoritative 
vork in English on Homeric archaeology. Some 
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three years later, Michael Ventris opened the 
door to the archives room of the Mycenaean 
palaces of Pylos and Knossos, so that we can 
now read Greek records some five to seven 
centuries earlier than the date of Homer, earlier 
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From ‘‘ Die Welt der Aegypter"’ by Wolf, Stuttgart, 1956 


The lavish ornamentation of many objects listed in 
inventories of the Heroic Greek period recalls the 
** description of articles found in ine tomb of Tutan- 
khamen.”’ Table-ornament from Tutankhamen’s tomb 


even than the traditional date for the fall of 
Troy (1180 B.C.). 

The language revealed by the decipherment 
is no surprise. The new texts present, in its 
main features, the form of Greek which philo- 
logists had long ago reconstructed for the 
Peloponnese of the Mycenaean Age. This was 
based on a comparison of the peculiar dialect 
spoken in classical times in the isolated mountain 
stronghold of Arcadia with that of the most far- 
flung Mycenaean colony of Cyprus, settled by 
Mycenaean Greeks in the fourteenth century 
B.C. We know now that this deduction of the 
philologists was correct, and that Nestor and 
Agamemnon spoke an earlier variety of 
Arcadian. The greatest surprise was that an 
identical form of Greek was used in the last 
phase of the “ Palace of Minos,” uncovered by 
Sir Arthur Evans in Cretan Knossos. Not only 
are the Palace records kept in Greek, but the 
names of the slave population are often Greek 
words of a derogatory nature, so that we may 
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be sure that the Greeks were the master race o 
the period. Moreover, their cattle inventorie: 
and other entries in the records show that they 
were in control of the whole island. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that Mycenaean Greeks 
closely related to those of the Peloponnese 
had gained control of Crete during a period 
estimated by the archaeologists at between 
1450 and 1400 B.c., when the “ Palace of 
Minos ” was burnt. 

The Linear B script was not only used in the 
Peloponnese and Crete. It also appears spora- 
dically on vases recovered elsewhere, notably 
from Mycenaean Thebes. Now the palace of 
Thebes likewise met with a violent end at the 
close of the fifteenth century. Thus the archaeo- 
logical evidence presents us with a paradox. 
Within approximately the same dates, the 
palaces of Thebes and Knossos were both des- 
troyed. Knossos in its final phase we now know 
to have been a Mycenaean power. For Thebes 
we have the evidence of folk memory. Oedipus, 
or his sons, involved Thebes in conflict with 
other Mycenaean kingdoms and, though the 
expedition of “ The Seven Against Thebes ” 
failed, the destruction of the city was encom- 
passed by the epigons shortly before the expedi- 
tion against Troy. Yet though two major 
Mycenaean centres perished at the end of the 
fifteenth century, it was precisely the following 
century and a half that saw the greatest expan- 
sion of Mycenaean power and influence and 
brought the planting of Mycenaean settlements 
in the eastern Aegean in Rhodes, Cyprus 
and the emporium of Ugarit. At this time, too, 
Achaean contact and conflict with the Hittite 
empire, centred at Boghaz Keui, seems to be 
reflected in Hittite documents. The explanation 
of the archaeological paradox is, I suggest, that 
the destructions of the palaces of Knossos and 
Thebes were the result of a Greek “‘ War of the 
Roses,” which ended with the defeat of the 
powers centred in Knossos and Thebes and 
the consolidation of the Greek world under the 
suzerainty of Mycenae. This work of centraliza- 
tion and consolidation completed, the way was 
open for the period of vigorous expansion of 
which the archaeological record gives evidence 
during the next century. Such is the structure 
of power which the Iliad presents when 
Agamemnon, King of Kings, mustered the 
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f ces of his realm at Aulis for the expedition 
2 ainst Troy. 

That the society which provided this military 
¢ ort was feudal in form has often been asserted 
a d as often denied. The evidence, derived 
a. nost exclusively from the occasional hints in 

» Homeric poems, is conflicting. A signi- 
\t pointer is provided by the behaviour of 
hepolus of Sicyon (west of Corinth on the 
rinthian Gulf), who when called upon to 
n the expedition against Troy gave Aga- 
emnon instead a fine mare named Aithe 
Blazing’) which Menelaus yoked to his 
hariot when competing in the funeral games of 
atroclus. Sicyon was one of the cities ascribed 
Agamemnon in the “ Catalogue of Ships ” 
which lists the contributions, measured in 
erms of ships, made by the various Greek 
potentates to the expedition against Troy. Then 
there was the case of Euchenor of Corinth. 
His father was a seer and had foretold that his 
son would either die of disease if he stayed at 
home or be killed in battle if he went to Troy. 
So he joined the expedition thus “ avoiding a 
grievous fine and loathsome disease.” His 
father’s prophecy was fulfilled when he was 
struck by the spear of Paris “ beneath the jaw 
and the ears.” The mention of the technical 
word for a legal penalty as an alternative to 
military service implies an obligation to an 
overlord, and Corinth like Sicyon is listed 
among the cities of Agamemnon. 

The key to the feudal organization is land- 
tenure. Agriculture was the basis of ancient 
society and the structure of power should be 
reflected in the arrangements governing the 

wnership and use of land. Our knowledge of 
this vital topic for Heroic Greece until recently 
depended on the interpretation of the occasional 
ints given by Homer in the development of his 
narrative. Thus the elaborate description of 
he Shield which Hephaistus, the craftsman 
»d, was commissioned to make for Achilles in 
reparation for the final duel with Hector in- 
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ludes vignettes of Greek society. The large © 


ittle graze in the water meadows and the sheep 
e on the upland pastures. The arable land 

the typical “heroic” community would 
»pear to have been divided between the large 
xen field of the commune, on which many 
ough teams operate simultaneously, and the 


personal holding of the “ king ” (basileus), who 
stands and supervises the gathering of the 
harvest. 

Again, when the Trojans and Greeks are 
locked in close struggle over the wall enclosing 
the Greek ships drawn up on the Trojan shore, 
the poet compares the scene with a quarrel be- 
tween “ two men who in a common field with 
measuring rods in their hands dispute about 
their share in a small plot.” From such occa- 
sional hints it was possible to piece together a 
picture of “heroic ” land-tenure. Much land 
and indeed whole cities were dedicated to the 
gods, and priests were men of great wealth. 
One of them provided Odysseus with the 
wonderful wine that was the undoing of 
Cyclops. The king and the war captains 
received personal allocations of land which were 
called “‘ cuts ” (temenos). Yet all these deduc- 
tions from the scanty Homeric evidence have 
been disputed, and recently an authority on 
Greek land-tenure has declared that the result- 
ing picture may merely be that of Greece after 
the collapse of the Mycenaean world and the 
ensuing migrations. 

By a great piece of good fortune, we can now 
by-pass these difficulties; for much of the new 
evidence from Pylos consists of land-leases. 
The tablets are difficult to interpret; but a 
hypothetical reconstruction of the context based 
on a comparison with the institutions of the 
Hittites, another Indo-European society which 
was contemporary and in contact with the 
Mycenaean, has revealed the following picture. 





a” by F. Matz, Stuttgart, 1956 


From “ Kreta-Mykene-Tr« 


Vase from Mycenae, with a frieze of 
marching warriors 
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The Lion Gate at Mycenae 


At the head of the state stands the wanax, a 
priest-king, while next in the hierarchy is the 
“leader of the war-host.”” Both these worthies 
receive a “ cut” of land, the Mycenaean docu- 
ment using the same word as Homer to desig- 
nate this type of allocation. Again, much of the 
land is assigned to cult purposes, and the 
attendant priests and officiants figure largely in 
the land-leases. One document contains the 
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interesting counter-affirmations: “ The pries- 
tess declares that the chief-holding belongs to 
the god(dess) but the demos says that she only 
has leases of communal plots of land.” 

The remainder of the secular land is divided 
into two parts. Some is allotted to individuals 
who are designated by a technical term which 
is translated literally “men of the burden ”’; 
but the bulk of the land is held by and partly 





sed from the demos, the commune. The 
ttite analogy suggests that the numerous 
iftsmen, who formed an important part of 
ycenaean society, were originally allotted 
mos land, and this would explain their class- 
me demiourgoi, literally “ workers of the 
mos land.” The parallel Hittite institutions, 
ain, give reason to suppose that the “ men of 
e burden” were “barons,” holding their 
id ultimately from the Palace under obliga- 
y to render military service when called 
on. What is important is that the technical 
rms concerned are linguistic fossils of a type 
rmed only in the earliest Indo-European 
‘riod; so that they alone, apart from the 
umerous parallels from other related peoples, 
ould argue that the institutions of Mycenae 
riginated far back in Indo-European history, 
jat is to say in the third millennium B.c. 

Thus we may tentatively draw a picture of 
he Indo-European people who invaded Greece 
n the beginning of the second millennium B.c. 
[hey possessed a peculiar tripartite social 
tratification, with classes of priests and 
warriors, supported by a demos of “ pro- 
jucers.” After some internal strife between 
rival Greek kingdoms, Mycenae successfully 
established its supremacy by the end of the 
fifteenth century. Under the leadership of 
the kings of Mycenae, the Greeks became the 
dominant power in the Aegean. But that their 
arts and crafts owed much to the indigenous 
peoples on whom they imposed themselves, 
especially to the flourishing “‘ Minoan ”’ civi- 
lization of Crete, had long been apparent to 
archaeologists. Indeed, the influence was so 
strong that Sir Arthur Evans and a powerful 
body of instructed opinion held that Mycenae 
1ad formed part of the Minoan empire. Though 
he records of the Palace of Minos have now 
poken a decisive refutation of this view, the 
irchives of Nestor have acknowledged no less 
iramatically the debt of Mycenaean art to 
rete. 

In 1952, Professor Blegen recovered from 
he Palace of Pylos a group of tablets which 
urned out to be the inventory of a gorgeously 
quipped room. The writer of this article has 
irgued that the room in question is in fact a 
‘oyal tomb; but others believe that the docu- 
nents record a series of gifts made on a 
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ceremonial occasion. Whatever the purpose of 
the inventory, articles of furniture are promi- 
nent, and in their lavish ornamentation they 
recall the description of the articles found in 
the tomb of Tutankhamen. Examples are: 

** table, stone, crystal, inlaid with undulations of 
cyanus, tin and gold.” 

** table, stone, with supports of ivory and ebony, 
splay-legged, with nine feet, carved with 
spiral pattern.” 

“throne of crystal, inlaid with cyanus, tin and 
gold, the sides and back inlaid with figures 
of men in gold, and with golden stags’ heads, 
and palmettes of gold and of cyanus.”’ 

** foot-stool inlaid with an ivory man, horse, 
polypod and palmette.” 


Although the equipment is obviously most 
lavish, the inventory begins curiously enough 
with the hearth furniture, including rakes and 
fire-tongs, and perhaps even shovels and a 
brush. But of direct relevance to the question 
of the Cretan contribution, especially to the 
metal work of Mycenae, are the descriptions 
of the tripods which stand on the hearth. The 
first reads: “‘ Two tripods, (decorated with) 
goat-motif, of Cretan workmanship.” Goats’ 
heads, and the like, occur as decorations on the 
artefacts of this period as they do elsewhere, 
and the shape of the tripod drawn on the tablet 
under discussion was recognized independently 
by an authority on this subject as of Cretan 
type. 

This complex civilization, firmly controlled 
and minutely recorded by the palace bureau- 
cracy, was not supported exclusively by the 
natural wealth of the Greek soil. The Mycen- 
aean kings were Vikings, sea-robbers, filling 
their treasuries and their harems by raids on 
the rich territories bordering the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Such a life of adventure is 
depicted by Odysseus in the yarn he tells to the 





swineherd Eumaeus before he reveals his tru: 
identity. A Cretan of good, but bastard, origin 
he had led no fewer than nine freebootin; 
expeditions before the Trojan adventure anc 
“increased his house.” He had returned from 
Troy but a month when his restless spirit urgec 
him to make a voyage to Egypt. So he gatherec 
nine ship’s companies, but came to grief and 
was held captive for seven years. A power with 
such an unstable economic basis could not 
endure for long. Wars like that against Troy 
doubtless drained the treasuries and en- 
couraged disruptive tendencies at home. Aga- 
memnon was murdered, and Odysseus needed 
all his guile to restore his own authority. 

About the year 1200 B.c. the Aegean and the 
Near East were visited with one of those ele- 
mental catastrophes which have recurred in the 
history of mankind. Barbarian peoples living 
on the fringe of the great civilizations reached 
a point of technical advance and military 
organization that decisively changed the balance 
of power. The fences went down, and they 
poured into Asia Minor and the Aegean. 
Prominent among these peoples were distant 
cousins of the Hittite and the Greeks, Indo- 
European tribes who had remained behind 
when the first invaders had set out early in the 
second millennium. In Greece itself the new 
conquerors appear to have been the Dorian 
Greeks, most typically represented in the clas- 
sical age by the military society of the Spartans. 
Some eight hundred years had separated the 
two invasions ef Greeks. Another eight hun- 
dred was to elapse before the Macedonians 
descended from their mountains to restore the 
unity which the Greeks had lost after the fall 
of Mycenae, and to bring them under Alexander 
to the pinnacle of their power and influence. 
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Indian Mutiny:! 


THE SIEGE OF 


DELHI 





Picture Post Library 


Mosque near the Customs House Battery: from a contemporary photograph 


Some of the fiercest fighting of the Indian Mutiny took place in and around the 

ancient capital of the Moguls, where the last Mogul sovereign exercised a shadowy 

power until 1857. This is the second of three articles on the origins and development 
of the nineteenth-century Indian Revolt against British Rule. 


By JON MANCHIP WHITE 


2 ud-din Bahadur Shah, King of Delhi, 
P last of the Mogul Emperors. After 
lord Lake had captured the city from the 
Feench-trained Mahrattas in 1803, he dis- 
ered Muhammad Shah imprisoned in a 
rk little room. The British drove out his 
\querors and reinstated him on his throne; 
| during the half-century that followed the 
gul Emperors were British pensioners, 


D ELHI IN 1857 WAS THE CAPITAL of Gazi- 
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residing in the rose-red palace of Shah Jehan 
on condition that they allowed their dominions 
to be administered by the Europeans. 

Their pension was a liberal one; but with no 
active employment they became increasingly 
bitter, demoralized, corrupt and despairing. 
It was not surprising that by mid-century the 
huge and rambling Imperial Palace was seething 
with domestic and political intrigue. Within 
its walls were crammed some twelve thousand 











The 60th Rifles repelling a sortie 


courtiers; for, in addition to the wives and 
children of the leading notables, there were 
hordes of dancing girls, harim women, musi- 
cians, distillers, manufacturers of opium, and 
criminals enjoying sanctuary. The interior of 
the Palace was a combination of the sublime 
and the sordid. Colonnaded halls and marble 
bedchambers were linked by secret passages to 
sinister courtyards and stinking hovels. “‘ The 
whole place,” it was said, “ smelt of a life that 
had ceased to resist its own decay. Beautifully 
jewelled cabinets stood dimmed and lustreless ; 
‘rich carpets were stained and torn and heavy 
with the accumulated dust of years; ivory and 
silver chairs were covered with filthy bits of 
rag.” 

The Imperial Palace was undoubtedly in 
decay; but it still embodied the ancestral pride 
of a once mighty dynasty. When the Governor- 
General announced in 1849 that the title of 
King of Delhi would be abolished at the first 
opportunity, the announcement was regarded 
as an outrage by the eighty-two-year-old King 
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and his dependents. Even Timur, who had 
celebrated the sack of Delhi in 1398 by erecting 
pyramids of skulls, had not molested Nazir-u- 
din; even Nadir Shah, who killed one hundred 
thousand of its citizens in 1739, forbore to lay 
hands on Muhammad Shah. It was therefore 
to be expected that in 1857 the Moguls would 
seize their last chance to defy the Europeans 
and remain in their capital, and that the city 
designed by Shah Jehan should become the 
spiritual centre of the Indian Mutiny. 
Immediately the first mutineers had finished 
their violent work at Meerut on Sunday, May 
roth, they turned their faces towards Delhi, 
the natural focus of their hopes. A lone British 
horseman had galloped the thirty-eight miles to 
Delhi that same night to warn the British Com- 
missioner of the rising; but the Commissioner 
was too drunk either to see him or to read the 
message that was sent in to him by an Indian 
servant. Early next morning the troopers of 
the 3rd Light Cavalry, in their grey jackets and 
dragoon shakos, crossed the bridge over the Juma 
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** A Heavy Day in the Batteries ”’ 


d halted beneath the windows of the King’s 


private apartments. There, from the traditional 
posture zer jeroka, “‘ beneath the windows ”— 
that is to say, “‘ at the foot of the throne ”— 
they called on the House of Timur to lead the 


sistance to the Europeans. 

Within the hour the massacre of the Feringhi 
id begun. The English residents of Delhi 
ere hunted down and butchered. The Com- 
ssioner, the British commander of the King’s 
dyguard, the Chaplain—journalists, bankers, 
‘rchants, civil servants, together with their 
ves and children—all were shot, sabred or 
‘n to pieces. 

This massacre was being perpetrated mainly 

the European quarter, just inside the 
ishmir Gate; and the cantonments of the 
rrison lay only a short distance away from 
- Gate, on the famous Ridge. Yet there was 
thing that the horrified Brigadier Graves 
ild do to help his fellow-countrymen. By 
cial treaty there were no troops quartered in 
lhi itself. Further, the Brigadier had no 
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European troops whatever under his command, 
apart from a handful of British officers. He des- 
patched one of his Sepoy regiments to occupy 
the Palace; but, as soon as they had marched 
through the Kashmir Gate, they mutinied and 
murdered their Colonel. The one bright spot in 
the Brigadier’s depressing day was the destruc- 
tion of the magazine in the arsenal near the 
Palace by its guard of nine Englishmen. Some- 
how four of these brave men, blackened and 
singed, crawled out of the wreckage and 
managed to reach the Ridge alive; but their 
gallant gesture had been merely a token of 
defiance rather than a real blow at the rebels: 
they accounted for only fifty barrels of powder, 
and in a second and larger arsenal there were 
still three thousand barrels left intact. 

By nightfall the Brigadier had realized that 
the European troops from Meerut were not 
following hard on the heels of the rebels. It 
was also apparent that his own infantry and 
artillery were becoming mutinous. He there- 
fore gave the order for a general sauve-qui-peut. 














From ‘' The Hero of Delhi," by Hesketh Pearson, Collins, 1939 


GENERAL JOHN NICHOLSON, “‘ one of the most remark- 

able figures in the history of British India,” who lived 

to witness the capture of Delhi. From a portrait taken 
in the year of his death 


The throng of bewildered British men and 
women who had been milling around all day on 
the Ridge thereupon broke up and dispersed. 
Most of them chose to move north-west to- 
wards Karnal and Ambala; but, whichever 
way they went, they were condemned to an 
atrocious journey, which for many of them was 
destined to have no end. Four days later, fifty 
British men, women and children were led out 
trussed together from the filthy dungeon where 











they had been imprisoned and publicly hacke:! 
to pieces. 

At Ambala, a hundred and fifty miles to th 
northward, the British began to concentrat 
for an advance on the city. There was a grea 
deal of confusion and hesitation, and there wer 
pitifully few troops available; but, if Delhi wer 
to be captured, it would have to be capture: 
from this direction—from the north-west. Th 
country to the south-east, as far as Allahabad 
Benares and Dinapore, for a distance of si 
hundred miles, was in the hands of the enemy 
When the armies from Calcutta were ready t 
advance into Oudh they would be too pre 
occupied with the problem of relieving Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow to concern themselves with 
Delhi. 

It took the troops from the north-west three 
weeks to fight their way through Karnal back 
to the Ridge. They joined hands with the 
British contingent from Meerut, won a stiff 
engagement in which they killed a thousand 
mutineers and captured thirteen guns, and 
established themselves on June 8th in the old 
British cantonments. There were only three 
thousand members of the original Delhi Field 
Force, most of whom were loyal Indians, and 
their chance of survival on the Ridge was 
slender; but their presence at Delhi was vital if 
the British were to demonstrate to committed 
and uncommitted areas of India alike that they 
were determined to win the coming struggle. 
The purpose of the Delhi Field Force during 
the early weeks of its existence was thus 
psychological rather than practical. 

The position on the Ridge was rendered 
additionally precarious by the fact that the 
country to the rear was not yet firmly in the 
grip of the British. The authorities in the Punjab 
acted with energy and decision; at Lahore 
and Peshawar they had carried out a series 
of skilfully managed disarmament parades in 
which the arms of the Sepoy regiments were 
taken from them at the cannon’s mouth; but 
the general situation was far from reassuring. 
John Lawrence, the Commissioner, was suffer- 
ing from dysentery, and seriously debated the 
desirability of abandoning Peshawar to the 
Afghans and retreating across the Indus. Herbert 
Edwardes, one of the brilliant band of young 
soldiers then serving in the Punjab, persuaded 














s chief to change his mind; and thereafter 
e Commissioner, Edwardes and Neville 
hamberlain devoted their energies to organiz- 
g reinforcements for Sir Henry Barnard’s 
ird-pressed little army on the Ridge. For 
\is purpose they created the famous Movable 
olumn at Lahore, and placed it under the 
ymmand of one of the most remarkable figures 
the history of British India, John Nicholson. 
he appointment caused much professional 
-artburning ; for he was only thirty-four and a 
iere Captain in the employ of the Honourable 
ast India Company. Six foot two, with a 
ven beard, a chalk white face and piercing 
rey eyes, he was a man of curt manner and 
brupt speech. It took him less than twenty- 
yur hours to assert his authority over his 
roops, Company men and men of the British 
\rmy alike. 
Conditions in the lower Punjab were so un- 


settled that the Column passed the whole of 


ate June and July in a number of local expedi- 


tions. For two months the Delhi Field Force 


vas compelled to hold on defensively, while the 

















great cities of northern India broke into insur- 
rection on every side. Their perch above the 
belligerent city was uncomfortable and all but 
untenable. The Ridge was a long narrow hill, 
about fifty feet high, running obliquely to the 
western wall of the city. Its left flank lay on the 
River Jumna, two and three-quarter miles from 
the Kashmir Gate; and its right flank lay on the 
Jhil Canal, less than half a mile from the great 
Mori Bastion at the south-west angle of the city. 
The crest of the Ridge was studded with ruined 
buildings that were either turned into strong- 
points or became the targets for enemy fire; 
and similar buildings were situated in the no- 
man’s-land between the Ridge and the city 
walls. Those walls must have looked impreg- 
nable to the little band on the exposed Ridge. 
As one British officer wrote, they were con- 
fronted with the task of storming a fortress 
“seven miles in circumference, filled with an 
immense fanatical Mussalman population, gar- 
risoned by full forty thousand soldiers armed 
and disciplined by ourselves, with a hundred 
and fourteen heavy pieces of artillery mounted 


BELOW: Delhi the 
Kashmir Gate: from a 
contemporary 
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on the walls, with the largest magazine of shot, 
shell, and ammunition in the Upper Provinces 
at their disposal, besides some sixty pieces of 
field artillery, all of our own manufacture, and 
manned by artillerymen drilled and taught by 
ourselves.” The walls of the fortress were 
twenty-four feet high, massively thick, and 
were encircled by a ditch twenty-five feet wide 
and twenty feet deep. Ironically enough, the 
defences had been specially strengthened, after 
Holkar’s attack on the city, by Robert Napier, 
afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala, one of the 
finest military architects of his day. 

Every week of waiting rendered the cause of 
the besiegers more difficult. True, the British 
lines of communication remained mostly un- 
impeded; but so did those of the Sepoys; and 
fresh contingents of rebel troops poured 
regularly into the city. The British contem- 
plated mounting their assault as early as June; 
but it was countermanded, and wouid plainly 
have been suicidal. It was the custom of each 
new Sepoy contingent to make an attack on the 
Ridge before it was allowed to enter the city, 
and their eagerness to blood themselves and 
demonstrate their fighting spirit was a sore trial 
for the British. They were almost over- 
whelmed by a Sepoy assault on the first day of 
their long ordeal, and were subjected to fierce 
attacks almost day and night for over three 
months. The enemy did not neglect to launch 
a particularly sustained attack on June 23rd, the 
centenary of the battle of Plassey. 

First the British were baked by the sun, 
then deluged by rain. The resultant mud did 
more to dishearten them than their opponents. 
The stench of ordure, refuse, corpses of men 
and animals was overpowering. Dense swarms 
of flies crawled over everyone and everything; 
and altogether the conditions on the Ridge 
rivalled and at times surpassed those of the 
trenches in Flanders sixty years later. The men 
were living in a cesspool; and it was not sur- 
prising that their ranks were ravaged by cholera. 
Barnard, the able soldier who had assumed 
command from the stricken Commander-in- 
Chief, General Anson, only six weeks before, 
succumbed to sickness in July. His successor, 
Reed, was an elderly and incompetent man who 
left Delhi for more hospitable regions after 
twelve days in office. He was followed as com- 
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mander by Archdale Wilson, who was not as 
elderly as Reed but was almost equally in- 
competent. He had been largely responsible for 
the failure to take decisive counter-action at 
Meerut; and at Delhi he behaved like a man 
suffering from a progressive breakdown, as 
indeed he was. He passed the later stages of the 
siege in a state of semi-delirium, proclaiming to 
all and sundry that he was going off his head. 
His responsibilities were palpably too much for 
him; and more than once the impulsive young 
officers who served under him discussed the 
feasibility of staging their own private mutiny 
and deposing him. 

Chief among his critics was Colonel Baird 
Smith, principal of the Engineering College at 
Roorkee, who arrived in camp early in July. 
It was Baird Smith, assisted by his sapper col- 
league Alex Taylor, who did more than any 
other man except Nicholson to bring about the 
downfall of the city. He complained that: 
“Wilson combines a wondrous amount of 
ignorance and obstinacy, and is so discouraging, 
has such a total want of vim and energy that he 
is literally the greatest obstacle extant in the 
vigorous capture of Delhi.” John Nicholson, 
who reached the Ridge early in August, expres- 
sed his feelings more trenchantly. “I have 
seen lots of useless generals in my day,” he 
wrote; “but such an ignorant, croaking 
obstructive as he is, I have never hitherto met 
with; and nothing will induce me to serve a 
day under his personal command after the fall 
of this place.” Nicholson was not destined to 
serve under anyone’s command after the fall of 
Delhi; but one of his last remarks as he lay 
dying a month later was to express his contempt 
for one of poor Wilson’s more pusillanimous 
suggestions with the cry: ““ Thank God I have 
still got enough strength left to shoot that 
man !” 

From the date of the arrival of the Movable 
Column, preparations for the grand assault 
went swiftly ahead. When the siege train of 
heavy guns trundled in from the Punjab on 
September 3rd, even Wilson could find no 
further excuse for delay. Chamberlain was 
wounded; Nicholson, normally monosyllabic, 
was almost speechless with frustration; Baird 
Smith was ‘ailing and half-drugged by his 
doctor with opium—appropriately, he was 
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** He certainly looked an object of pity and compassion ”’: 


de Quincey’s son-in-law ; but together they drew 


up a plan and forced the demented Wilson to 
agree to it. On the night of September 7th the 
British 18-pounders and 24-pounders began 
the work of breaching the wall and silencing the 
zuns in the Sepoy bastions. The gunners 
yattered away at the Kashmir Gate and the 
west wall of the city for seven days and six 
ughts, mounting their batteries closer and 
loser to the wall in the shelter of dislodged 
nasonry. On the night of September 13th, 
the Delhi Field Force formed up in five 
olumns and prepared to launch itself at the 
ity next morning. 

The five columns totalled little more than 
ve thousand men, over half of whom were 
ndians. Of these, some of the latter were of 
oubtful loyalty; and the whole Kashmir Con- 
ngent had to be held in reserve. At one time, 
1e number of the British forces had risen to 
ver eight thousand; but illness and the casual- 
ies inflicted by incessant enemy attack had 
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the KING OF DELHI, descendant 
of Tamburlaine, taken prisoner by CAPTAIN HODSON 


wrought havoc. Nicholson and his friends saw 
clearly that the moment had come either to 
risk everything on the supreme effort or to 
watch helplessly while their little army dis- 
integrated. In their hearts they could not have 
been very sanguine of success. Their men were 
outnumbered by ten to one, not counting a 
teeming and hostile civil population. Before 
they could even come to grips with the muti- 
neers, they had to clamber across a ditch and 
charge through a mighty barrier of rubble. 
Yet everyone in camp knew that British arms 
were on the brink of an historic enterprise. 
On September 13th only forty-three men of 
the 75th Foot were marked down on the regi- 
mental roll as fit; but, at three o’clock on the 
morning of September 14th, three hundred and 
sixty-nine men of the regiment fell in. As a 
recent historian of the campaign has said: 
“They had crept from their beds for this last 
battle. Everyone who could drag himself along 
was out on that tremendous morning.” 








The extraordinary esprit de corps of the 
Delhi Field Force had brought it through the 
harassing months on the Ridge. The same 
spirit was to carry it into the citadel of the 
Mutiny. The four assault columns fairly 
hurled themselves across the ditch and through 
the gaps torn by the heavy artillery. It was the 
greatest and bloodiest exploit of its kind since 
Badajoz. 

They paid a terrible price for their success. 
In six hours they lost one thousand one hundred 
and forty-five killed and wounded out of a 
total of five thousand one hundred and sixty; 
and there were still seven days of fighting ahead 
of them inside the narrow streets of the city. 
That first night they had seized little more than 
a mile of the seven miles of wall; Nicholson was 
mortally wounded; the third and fourth assault 
columns were in a shaky state. To add to their 
troubles, the British troops had found a huge 
cache of liquor. If the Sepoys had counter- 
attacked at that juncture, wrote Colonel 
Mackenzie, they would probably have been 
successful, “and the British Empire in India 
would have staggered under a crushing and 
shameful blow from the worst and most per- 
sistent foe of its army, strong drink.” Needless 
to say, Archdale Wilson’s nerve failed him 
utterly; and he was on the point of ordering a 
withdrawal from the death trap of the city 
back to what he regarded as the security of the 
Ridge. It would have been a fatal step. Thanks 
to the initiative of Baird Smith and Neville 
Chamberlain, his resolution was stiffened and 
the situation brought gradually under control. 
An orderly advance was planned, and the streets 
were cleared systematically house by house. 
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On September 21st, the querulous commande 
was installed in the Imperial Palace; and, o1 
the 23rd, John Nicholson died, surviving lon; 
enough to witness the capture of the city. 

The King and his family had retired to th 
tomb and serai of the Emperor Humayun, six 
miles from Delhi. It was there that the olc 
man’s sons were tracked down by Hodson, whxc 
shot them out of hand in front of a crowd o 
six thousand Indians, a piece of brutal bravadc 
characteristic of this unbalanced soldier 
Colonel Vibart describes in pathetic terms a 
visit that he paid a little later to the captive 
King. He found the old man sitting cross- 
legged on a native bedstead in a dirty little 
house, rocking himself to and fro and mum- 
bling verses of the Koran and poetic couplets 
of his own composition into his long white 
beard. “ He certainly looked an object of pity 
and compassion. Whatever his reflections were 
at that moment, they must surely have been of 
an exceptionally sad nature; and not feeling 
inclined to disturb them by making any remarks 
I merely stood and gazed for a while on this 
woe-begone picture of fallen greatness.” Soon 
afterwards the King was tried and transported 
to Rangoon. 

The British had achieved their ambition of 
driving out the House of Timur from Delhi. 
In Hodson, moreover, they had discovered an 
instrument for extirpating the House com- 
pletely. But the immediate cost of that achieve- 
ment, in terms of blood and effort, was, as we 
have seen, a high one. The psychological cost 
may well have been higher; but it lay in the 
future; and in the flush of victory its nature 
and implications were not apparent. 


MUTINY 
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The Real Macbeth : 


KING OF SCOTS, 1040-1054 





The Romantic version: the Witches in Macbeth; pen and brush drawing by Fuseli; 
in the Kunsthaus, Zitrich 


A study of the hostile legends, immortalized in Shakespeare’s tragic drama, 
that have gathered around the figure of Macbeth. 


By R. J. ADAM 


“\ HAKESPEARE’S MACBETH, KING OF SCOTS, was 
> real person; and the historical facts con- 
cerning him, as they are given by writers 
all close to his lifetime, may be quickly told. 
> was the dux (or general) of King Duncan, 


10m he 


killed—probably 


somewhere 


in 


Moray—in 1040. He succeeded to the throne, 
ruled for fourteen years, resisted at least one 
English attack, and in 1050 visited Rome 
on pilgrimage. In 1054 he was defeated in 
battle by Siward, the Anglo-Danish Earl of 
Northumbria, who installed Malcolm, son of 








Macbeth’s predecessor, as king. Three years 
later Malcolm defeated and killed Macbeth at 
Lumphanan in Aberdeenshire; the dead king 
was buried, as was Duncan before him, in St. 
Columba’s island of Iona. 

With these few facts the historian has to do 
two things. The first—to place Macbeth in his 
historical context—is perhaps the easier. It 
seems clear that he was both a member of the 
royal house of the Scots, descended from 
Kenneth MacAlpin, who first united Picts and 
Scots into a single kingdom in the ninth 
century, and a leader of the rival house of the 
rulers of Moray, long a thorn in the flesh of the 
Scots kings. Macbeth’s mother was a sister of 
the powerful King Malcolm II, who in 1018 
defeated the men of Northumbria at Carham 
and confirmed Scotland’s possession of the 
Lothians; Duncan was actually a grandson of 
the same Malcolm, and so Macbeth’s blood- 
relative, but of a younger generation. Mac- 
beth’s father, Findlaech, was maormaer (pro- 
vincial ruler, or sub-king) of Moray, and was 
called by some writers King of Scotland—a 
reminder of older days, when kings were as 
common in Scotland as in Ireland, and a united 
kingdom had not yet been created. Shake- 
speare’s Lady Macbeth, in real life, was called 
Gruoch, and was the widow of Macbeth’s 
cousin Gillacomgain, another ruler of Moray; 
her son Lulach, called by some writers “ the 
Simpleton,” tried unsuccessfully to carry on 
the opposition to Malcolm after his stepfather’s 
death. 

In an age of few written records, of bitter 
family feuds, and of a kingdom slowly emerging 
from tribal mists, it is hardly surprising that 
this story of Duncan, of Macbeth the sup- 
planter, and of Malcolm the avenger, should 
look like nothing more than a half-remembered 
tale of vendetta and savagery. Such it un- 
doubtedly was. Yet there is a little more that 
can be said about it. For Macbeth was a good 
king—a better one than the man he killed— 
and he stood for a certain tradition in govern- 
ment, and in cultural and racial outlook, which 
was shortly to be cut drastically short, through 
the work of that Malcolm ‘‘ Ceann-mor ” (or 
“ big-head ”) who supplanted him. In retro- 
spect, the historian can see that something 
momentous happened when an English army 
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set upon the throne of Scotland a man who ha.i 
spent fourteen long years in exile in the king- 
dom of Edward the Confessor. 


The construction of the kingdom of Scotlan:| 
was a slow business, far from finished in 104 
It had begun with Kenneth MacAlpin, ruler c° 
the tribe of Scots in Argyllshire, who had taken 
advantage of the confusion of the Viking Ag 
to overrun the mysterious Picts of central an 
northern Scotland—a people whose origins an: 
language still puzzle the historian. By th 
eleventh century his descendants had pushe 
their frontier far to the south of the Forth 
the ancient southern boundary of Pictland 
The Welsh-British principality of Strathclyd: 
and Cumbria was in their hands; Malcoln 
Ceann-mor was Prince of Cumbria in hi: 
father’s lifetime. In the east the English settler: 
between Forth and Tweed acknowledged Scot: 
supremacy. 

To the north, however, progress was less 
obvious. Ancient Pictland had been divided 
into a number of separate provinces, of which 
two—Moray and Caithness—lay beyond the 
barrier of the Grampians (the ancient 
““Mounth,” or sometimes “the spine of 
Alban ”’), which long formed an obstacle to 
peaceful government, if not to armies. It was 
from the recalcitrance of the Picts of Moray 
that the chief difficulties of the Scots kings 
arose. Moray was remote and isolated, it had 
its own royal house, and it went very much its 
own way. To the north there was nothing but 
Caithness, in the eleventh century largely in the 
hands of Norse colonists from the Orkneys (at 
this time, and until the fifteenth century, a 
dependency of Norway). The Orkney Saga, 
which gathers the legends and recollections of 
the Viking settlers from their first arrival in 
the ninth century, shows that the rulers of 
Orkney had ambitions across the Moray Firth. 
Jarl Thorfinn the Mighty, whose father died in 
the battle of Clontarf in Ireland in 1014, raided 
far into Scotland, and at one moment seems to 
have had most of the north in his hands. He 
was, in fact if not in name, the equal of the 
King of Scots, and as dangerous an opponent 
as the maormaer of Moray; Malcolm Ceann- 
mor found it politic to marry his daughter. 
Against two such opponents, the kings of the 
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An eighteenth-century interpretation: GARRICK and MRS. PRITCHARD as Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth; engraving after Zoffany 


> of Kenneth MacAlpin could do little out- 
e the limits of their own immediate 


minions. 


Macbeth was the last ruler of Moray who 
s able to snatch the crown of all Scotland. 
en in his own reign the shadow of the future 
yeared. One chronicler tells us that when, 
the Day of the Seven Sleepers (July 27th, 
54), Siward of Northumbria brought back 
exiled Malcolm and destroyed Macbeth’s 
iy, there perished not only many thousands 
Scots but also “ all the Northmen.” These 
‘orthmen” were a band of mercenary 
rmans from France, originally settled in 
‘efordshire under the auspices of the half- 
‘man Edward the Confessor; expelled in an 
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anti-foreign reaction, they had followed their 
fortune to Scotland. Ironically, it was the man 
who most benefited from their destruction, 
Malcolm, who started their fellow-countrymen 
on a conquest of Scotland which was to be less 
dramatic than their conquest of England, but 
almost as decisive. He himself, after the death 
of Thorfinn’s daughter Ingibiorg, married 
Margaret, sister of the heir of the old Saxon 
royal house, and so involved himself inextric- 
ably in the policies of the Saxons’ successor, 
William the Conqueror. His own sons held 
lands in England, frequented the Anglo- 
Norman court, and lived the lives of Anglo- 
Norman nobles. They resisted the efforts of 
their uncle, Donald Ban (or “ fair ’’)—the 








Donalbain of Shakespeare—to return to the 
traditions of the old Celtic monarchy. The 
last and greatest of them, David I (1124-1153), 
decisively changed the history of Scotland, and 
the traditional view which sees him as the 
creator of a feudal, Norman-type monarchy 
and church is not very wide of the mark. 

In the process the independence of Moray 
went under. The turning-point came in 1130. 
In that year, Angus, ruler of Moray and great- 
grandson of Macbeth’s wife, was defeated at 
Stracathro near Brechin, and died in the battle. 
It was the last attempt to reverse a process 
which had been gathering momentum for three- 
quarters of a century. The last leader of the 
men of Moray known to us by name was Angus’ 
companion, Malcolm MacHeth, who was 
captured four years later, and spent two 
decades in prison. When he emerged a new 
aristocracy, entrenched in castle and cathedral, 
was in charge of Moray. King David himself 
went to the province—still separate enough to 
be distinguished from Scotland in one of his 
charters—and there installed new men to 
maintain his control. We know something of 
the most important of them, Freskyn of Moray, 
who was possibly a Flemish immigrant, and 
became a landholder in West Lothian and the 
builder of the castle of Duffus near Elgin. Not 
far from Duffus is Pitgaveny, the traditional 
place of Duncan’s death, and together they may 
stand for the greatest change in all Scottish 
history before the eighteenth century. As for 
the men of Moray, a legend of considerable age 
holds that they fled far from the reach of David 
and his knights, into the remote “rough 
quarter” of the north-west around Cape 
Wrath, to become the ancestors of the later 
Clan Mackay. But history does not follow 
them there, and indeed we know little of 
Scotland’s farthest frontier before the sixteenth 
century. 


The second task is a more complex one. 
How can we relate the eleventh century to the 
sixteenth ? Out of all that we have examined, 
what can we find of Shakespeare ? A king 
called Duncan and another called Macbeth, 
a prince called Malcolm and another called 
Donalbain, and an earl called Siward—these 
are people who existed, whose names survive in 
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contemporary record. Macduff of Fife hove s 
uncertainly on the edge of historical realit , 
vouched for by an oblique reference in a sing ¢ 
dubious land-charter. Banquo is unknown 10 
the historian, and we know nothing that would 
lead us to tax Gruoch with the deeds of a Lacy 
Macbeth. Beyond that, the facts are only what 
we have seen—with one curious little additio:.. 
Old Siward’s reply, when told of his son’s deat., 
is well known; but it is not Shakespeare’s in- 
vention. The story is first told by Henry of 
Huntingdon, who wrote within a century of 
the event: “‘ And when they told his father that 
he had been slain in battle Siward said: ‘ Did 
he have the mortal wound in front of his body, 
or behind?’ The messengers said: ‘ In front.’ 
And Siward replied: ‘I rejoice, for I would 
hold myself or my son worthy of no meaner 
death ’.” 

This detail contains a clue for us, and we 
can try to follow it. Macbeth has much in 
common with Shakespeare’s historical plays 
For instance, it shares a source-book with them, 
from which detail of this kind might be drawn 
This is Raphael Holinshed’s collection of 
Chronicles, published in 1577. In the medieval 
tradition, Holinshed drew largely upon pre- 
vious writers, and in the case of Macbeth we 
can trace his story—which is basically Shake- 
speare’s—back to a point some two centuries 
earlier, but still three hundred years after the 
events which it purports to describe. There 
the trail fades out, and we are left with only the 
earlier, simpler story. 

This suggests rather forcibly that one of two 
things happened: either a creative imagination, 
or imaginations, had been to work on the 
written records, or the centuries had worked a 
slow change in a dimly-recollected tale. The 
difficulty of deciding between the two is perhaps 
more apparent than real. There are reasons for 
suspecting that both happened. On the one 
hand, there is the fact that the first version of 
the embroidered tale comes from John of 
Fordun’s Scotichronicon. John was the first 
of “scientific” Scots historians, the first 
writer with the historical curiosity and literary 
skill equal to the task of gathering together all 
the available evidence of Scottish history before 
his time—he wrote probably in the 1380’s— 
and of weaving it into a narrative story. On the 
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Glamis was the traditional scene of Duncan’s murder; the present castle: fifteenth-century 
tower with seventeenth-century additions 
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other hand, there is the evidence of Prior 
Andrew of Wyntoun’s verse Orygynale Cronykil, 
the first vernacular history of Scotland, which 
appeared some forty years after the Scoti- 
chronicon. 

John of Fordun’s story contains the murder 
of Duncan, the flight of Malcolm to England 
and of Donalbain to the Isles, and the expul- 
sion of Macduff of Fife. It has nothing to say 
‘of Lady Macbeth, nor of the weird sisters; but 
it includes—in a passage much ornamented by 
parallels from classical and early medieval 
history—the story of Macduff’s attempts to 
persuade Malcolm to return to Scotland, and of 
the latter’s objections. It concludes with the 
expedition of Malcolm and Siward, and the 
retreat of Macbeth to the north, where he is 
overtaken by Malcolm, and defeated and killed 
at Lumphanan. There is a good deal in the 
version which is obviously taken from earlier 
writers; in fact, the only serious addition to the 
story is Macduff. John was a careful writer, 
not above pointing a moral or adorning a tale 
with polite learning, but he had some of the 
instincts of an historian, and a gift for the con- 
struction of a plausible narrative. 

Andrew of Wyntoun’s verses have a wilder 
ring. Lady Macbeth is still absent; but the 
three weird sisters appear, and their prophecy 
to Macbeth, cast in the form of a dream. 
Macbeth himself is the villain—explained by 
the fact that he is the Devil’s son. He builds a 
great house on Dunsinane Hill near Perth, 
quarrels with Macduff, and drives him to 
England. There—as in Fordun’s story—Mac- 
duff reasons with Malcolm, who in the end 
consents to return to Scotland. The expedition 
follows, with two significant additions: the 
episode of the moving wood of “ Brynnane,” 
and that of the killing of Macbeth, who has 
fled over the Mounth to Lumphanan, by a 
nameless knight who “ wes nevyr borne.” 

Already here are the essentials of the story 
which Shakespeare was to transmute. Only 
Lady Macbeth and Banquo are lacking; and we 
can show something of their appearance too. 
The first hint is in the history—which has a 
well-deserved reputation for mendacity and 
invention—of Hector Boece, Principal of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, rather less than a century 
after Wyntoun.  Boece’s translator, John 
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Bellenden, developed the hint; the version ir 
Holinshed amplified it; and Shakespeare dic 
the rest. 

What cannot be shown, however, are th« 
tantalizing stages between the eleventh centur: 
and the fourteenth. A comparison of Fordur 
and Wyntoun suggests that the former was th« 
better historian, but the more likely to rationalize 
his evidence. The story of the “‘ temptations ’ 
—the word is Fordun’s—of Malcolm is a sus- 
picious one, and has the stamp of intelligent 
invention. On the other hand, the passages 
that first appear in Wyntoun look much more 
like folk-tales, with a magical quality about 
them. We should feel happier about them if 
we could point to documentary evidence for 
them nearer to Macbeth’s own time; but they 
may well be evidence that the Macbeth who 
passed down into popular memory was sub- 
stantially the Macbeth of the play. 


Can we suggest that contemporaries looked 
at him in this way ? The argument must be 
one from silence; but certainly no writer of the 
age conveys any impression of moral condemna- 
tion. The records of Duncan’s death are non- 
committal, whereas one source at least states 
that Malcolm himself defeated and killed 
Lulach by treachery. There are, moreover, 
other cases in which the same writers can show 
indignation. The great case of treachery, to 
which they give much attention, is that of the 
murder of Kenneth II, Macbeth’s grandfather, 
in 995, through the scheming of one Finella, 
whom all the chroniclers name and condemn; 
Fordun himself later wrote eloquently on the 
episode. But Macbeth has no such reputation 
and, according even to Wyntoun, governed 
well. We may perhaps surmise that Malcolm’s 
return was more a matter of English interven- 
tion than the patriotic Fordun was prepared 
to admit. 

Why, then, did the hostile legends gather 
round Macbeth, and why was Duncan trans- 
formed from the man “ of immature age” of 
one eleventh century source into a venerable 
and gracious ruler ? The darkness of the 
authorities forbids a complete answer; but it is 
possible to make a guess as to part of the 
process. In 1235 King Alexander II, Duncan’s 
great-great-great-grandson, endowed a chap- 








ry in the cathedral of Moray at Elgin, where 
,aplain was to say mass for the soul of his 
estor, and to receive 3 marks (£2) out of the 
il revenues for the service; two centuries 
more later the 3 marks were still being paid. 
w, a single piece of evidence is a flimsy basis 
any theory; but it may have its significance 
en placed beside the “line” on Macbeth 
i his times that came down to Fordun and 
ntoun. For we must remember that Mac- 
h was a man of Moray, and that Moray 
nained the great danger to the Normanizing, 
glicizing house of Malcolm Ceann-mor for 
nost a century after his death. It would have 
en surprising if memory had not, among the 
w ruling aristocracy, come to tinge the story 
Duncan with a tragic colour which contem- 
raries had not seen, if it had not projected on 
the greatest maormaer of Moray something 
the hatred and fear which the stubborn 


Celtic rearguard inspired. 


The tragedy of Donalbain was never written 
y Shakespeare; but it was close to the tragedy 


of the historic Macbeth. For Donald Ban was 
no lever of his brother’s southern ways; and 
he, too, tried to return to a Celtic kingship. In 


1e end he died an old and blinded man, who 


had been twice King of Scots and had been 
twice deposed by his own nephews. He was 
buried in Iona of the Kings, as were Macbeth 
nd Lulach; but neither Malcolm nor any of 
ris children were. On the watershed of history 


r which that single fact may stand, we can 


lace the tragedy of Macbeth: in the country- 
ide over the ridge from his own life we might 


ell—if only our landmarks were more plenti- 


ul—discover the origins of the very different 


erson of the same name whom Shakespeare 
yund in the pages of Holinshed. 


RS. SIDDONS as Lady Macbeth in the letter scene; 
engraving after G. H. Harlowe 
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THE MOTION 
OF THE PLANETS : 


Newton’s 
effect on 
English thought 


By DAVID LAYTON 


“Great Newton’s dead, Full-ripe hi: 
Fame; 


Cease, Vulgar Grief, to cloud om 
Song: 

We thank the author of our Frame, 

Who lent him to the world so long.” 


HE DEATH OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON in 1727 
[ve an occasion of almost national 

mourning. His distinction as a scientist, 
and his unchallenged position as the “ philo- 
sophic sun ” of his age, inspired a profusion of 
memorial poems whose general sentiment is 
illustrated by the quotation above from Allan 
Ramsay’s “ Ode.” 

Paramount among Newton’s many achieve- 
ments was his monumental Philosophiae 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica, first pub- 
lished in 1687. The work was divided into three 
books and Newton himself summarized the 
contents in his Preface to the First Edition: 


** the whole burden of philosophy seems to consist 
in this—from the phenomena of motions to 
investigate the forces of nature, and then from 
these forces to demonstrate the other phenomena; 
and to this end the general propositions in the 
first and second Books are directed. In the third 
Book I give an example of this in the explication 
of the System of the World; for by the proposi- 
tions mathematically demonstrated in the former 
Books, in the third I derive from the celestial 
phenomena the forces of gravity with which 
bodies tend to the sun and the several planets. 


NEWTON, about the time when he wrote the Principia; 
by Kneller 


By courtesy of the Earl of Portsmouth 
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hen from these forces, by other propositions 
hich are also mathematical, I deduce the motions 
the planets, the comets, the moon, and the sea.” 


Vritten in Latin, mathematical in content, 
the whole cast in a tightly argued mathe- 
cal form, the book probably had a small 
ci: alation in the first place. The first edition 
ws perhaps of little more than 250 copies, 
m: :y of which went abroad. Despite this fact, 
in the forty years that elapsed between the 
puvlication of the Principia and Newton’s 
death in 1727, the broad outline of the contents 
an. the implications of the work had become 
widely diffused not only in scientific circles 

ut among the members of the educated 
general public. Newton’s name and references 
to the Principia appeared in the pages of the 
widely read Spectator and in the versifications 
of poets, and some knowledge of Newton’s 
System of the Universe had become an essential 
to every gentleman who laid claim to even a 
moderate degree of polite learning. 

At the time of the publication of the Principia 
the reigning theory of the structure of the 
universe was that due to the French philo- 
sopher, Descartes. According to this, matter 
permeated the whole of space: finely abraded 
matter, filling interstellar space, moved cease- 
lessly in a series of huge vortices, at the centre 
of each of which was a star, such as the sun. 
A planet, such as the Earth, was carried round 
its central star by the vortex, and a satellite 
such as the moon, was carried round by a minor 
secondary vortex centred on the planet. The 
solar system was thus on the Copernican plan 
in that the earth could be regarded as travelling 
round the sun. Since the earth, however, did 
not move relative to its surrounding matter, 
which carried it along, it could be regarded as 
immobile at the centre of its own vortex. Hence 
the traditional belief in a stationary earth was 
not incompatible with the vortex theory, and it 
appeared that there was no ground upon which 
philosophical or scriptural objections to the 
heliocentric theory could arise. 

Vritten in the vernacular, in magnificently 
clear prose, and presenting few obstacles to 
th- understanding, the Cartesian system quickly 
att: acted many adherents. Even its opponents 
i scarcely deny its merits, “‘ the Elegance 
of «s Style and Plausible Accounts of natural 
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Phaenomena.” Its visual imagery was a source 
of popular strength, the mental picture of 
eddies and vortices carrying conviction to 
minds which stopped short of mathematical 
learning. In addition, the theory was popu- 
larized in a widely read book by the French 
writer, Fontenelle. The Plurality of Worlds, 
first published in Paris in 1686, was translated 
into English two years later, and achieved 
numerous editions in both languages. Fon- 
tenelle’s intention was to write of the Cartesian 
science, “ but not directly in a Philosophical 
Manner; and to raise it to such a Pitch, that it 
shall not be too dry and insipid a Subject to 
please Gentlemen; nor too mean and trifling 
to entertain Scholars.” In this he was im- 
mensely successful. To facilitate assimilation 
and to render instruction as pleasurable as 
possible, he employed the technique of dia- 
logue, his auditor being a titled lady “ to give 
Encouragement to Gentlewomen, by the 
Example of one of their own Sex, who without 
any supernatural Parts, or Tincture of Learning, 
understands what is said to her; and without 
any Confusion rightly apprehends what Vor- 
texes and other Worlds are.” Of his readers he 
required nothing more than “ that they will 
peruse this System of Philosophy, with the 
same Application that they do a Romance or 
Novel.” 

It was against this widely accepted world 
system of Descartes that Newton levelled much 
of his argument in the Principia. In particular, 
Book II, dealing with the motion of bodies in 
resisting mediums, was concerned with reveal- 
ing the untenability of the Cartesian position. 
Qualitatively plausible, the vortex theory 
yielded quantitative deductions, which failed 
to agree with observationally established facts, 
and which revealed its unsoundness as a 
scientific theory. In its place Newton offered a 
new world picture, which he developed in the 
third book of the Principia. The motions of the 
planets and of their satellites were established 
in terms of his gravitational theory, but in addi- 
tion, the fine detail of the Copernican solar 
system was filled in with quantitative precision 
and elegance; the masses of the sun and planets 
in terms of the earth’s mass, the shape of the 
earth, the precession of the equinoxes, the main 
irregularities of the motion of the moon, the 



























































Newton’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, by Kent 


main features of the behaviour of the tides and 
of the comets were among the subjects treated. 

The contrast between the Cartesian and 
Newtonian systems of the world was sum- 
marized in an interesting form by Voltaire in 
the fourteenth of his Letters Concerning the 
English Nation, “‘ On Des Cartes and Sir Isaac 
Newton.” 

“A Frenchman who arrives in London will 
find Philosophy, like every Thing else, very much 
chang’d there. He had left the World a plenum, 
and he now finds it a vacuum. At Paris the 
Universe is seen compos’d of Vortices of subtile 
Matter; but nothing like it is seen in London. 
In France, ’tis the Pressure of the Moon that 
causes the Tides; but in England ’tis the Sea 
that gravitates towards the Moon;...” 

Voltaire was to become a convert to and an 
advocate of the Newtonian system, but his 
influence in this direction in Great Britain was 
not extensive. By the time of his intervention 
into the controversy the diffusion of New- 
tonian ideas was well under way and a member 
of the educated general public, wishing to 





learn about the work of Newton, had at |} is 
disposal a variety of texts and lecture cours, 

The popularization of the Newtonian syste n 
was a complex phenomenon, occurring it 
different levels and manifesting itself in wor «s 
of widely differing merit. Written at a tire 
when most scientific works were within tie 
comprehension of the educated general readcr, 
the Principia presented difficulties in its math>- 
matical exposition which precipitated a cri 
in understanding. Recognized as a major work 
of the first importance, the book in the bulk 
its contents was nevertheless unintelligible 
the majority of readers. 

Even to scientists the work was taxing. 
Newton himself was aware of this and intended 
it to be so. In Book III, on the System of the 
World, he wrote: 


= ? 
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‘** I chose to reduce the substance of this Bo 
into the form of Propositions (in the mathematical 
way), which should be read by those only who 
had first made themselves masters of the princip| 
established in the preceding Books: not that 
would advise anyone to the previous study o 
every Proposition of those Books; for they abound 
with such as might cost too much time, even to 
readers of good mathematical learning.” 


*~ 


a 


Admirably though the tight geometrical form 
served its purpose of removing opportunities 
for criticism, there must have been many, 
including Fellows of the Royal Society, who 
shared the view expressed in 1697 by William 
Molyneux, F.R.S., when he wrote to Hans 
Sloane, “‘ I hear Mr. Newton’s Phil. Nat. Prin. 
Math. is out of press, and that he designs a 
2nd. Edition. Pray advise him to make it a 
little more plain to Readers not so well versed 
in Abstruse Mathematicks.” 

It was among the scientists themselves that 
the first stage in the popularization of the 
Principia occurred. A prime mover in this work 
was Edmund Halley, at whose instigation and 
expense the Principia had been first published. 
His review-summary of the book in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions gave some impression of 
the scope of Newton’s work, in particular the 
overthrow of the vortex theory of Descartes, 
and its replacement by a new system whic) 
explained the motions of the planets, the moon, 
the tides and the comets. A copy of the 
Principia was presented to James II, and to eas 
the roysl understanding Halley accompanied 
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gift with a non-mathematical version of 
yton’s theory of the tides “ which. . . is very 
e understood by the common Reader.” A 
aber of copies of this was circulated privately. 
1697, at “ the Desires of several honourable 
sons” the work was republished in the 
losophical Transactions “for the sake of 
h, who being less knowing in Mathematical 
\tters; and therefore, not daring to adventure 
the Author himself, are not withstanding, 
y curious to be informed of the Causes of 
ings; particularly of so general and extra- 
‘inary Phaenomena, as are those of the 
ies.” By the time of Newton’s death, 
lley’s paper on the True Theory of the Tides 
i been printed on at least seven separate 
asions and its circulation must have been 
ensive. 

The other aspect of the Newtonian system 


vhich early caught the popular imagination 


is the theory of comets, and again Halley was 
trumental in the diffusion of the new ideas. 


lalley’s attempts to popularize the contents of 
he Principia, both in his prose works and in his 


dicatory ode to Newton which accompanied 


he first edition of the Principia, stood almost 
alone as pioneering efforts to the end of the 
‘venteenth century. 


The first decade of the eighteenth century 


witnessed considerable activity in the universi- 
ies in an attempt to make the Newtonian 
»hilosophy palatable to the educated but mathe- 
natically unskilled man. 
ambridge lectures in experimental philo- 


Both at Oxford and 


phy were given, in which experimental veri- 
ation of a proposition was substituted for the 
ometrical treatment of Newton. The pattern 


for much subsequent work in this field was 


termined by John Keill at Oxford about the 
ar 1704. An account of his work was given 
J. T. Desaguliers, who succeeded Keill at 


Hart Hall: 


““ Dr. John Keill was the first who publickly 
taught Natura! Philosophy by Experiments in a 
mathematical Manner; for he had laid down very 
simple Propositions, which he prov’d by Experi- 
ments, and from these he deduc’d others more 
compound, which he still confirmed by Experi- 
ments; 


this way the auditors were instructed in the 
positions of the Newtonian philosophy. 
saguliers succeeded Keill in 1710 and 
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improved the courses, which he continued in 
London when he moved there about the year 
1713. 

Parallel to the developments at Oxford, a 
similar course of lectures was given at Cam- 
bridge by William Whiston, Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics from 1703 to 1710. With the 
appointment of Roger Cotes to the new 
Plumian chair of Astronomy and Natural Philo- 
sophy, a joint course was delivered in 1707. 
Whiston was expelled from his chair in 1710 
on account of his heretical religious beliefs. 
He continued his lectures in experimental 
philosophy in London and acknowledged a 
debt to Joseph Addison, 

‘““who, with his Friend Sir Richard Steele, 

brought me, upon my Banishment from Cam- 

bridge, to have my Astronomical Lectures at Mr. 

Button’s Coffee-house, near Covent-Garden, to 

the agreeable Entertainment of a good Number of 

curious Persons, and the procuring me and my 


Family some comfortable Support under my 
Banishment.”’ 


In university circles, also, the exceedingly 
popular Traité de Physique (Paris 1671) of 
Jacques Rohault, expounding the Cartesian 
doctrines, strange to relate, played a part in 
disseminating the Newtonian philosophy. A 
Latin edition of the book had been printed in 
London in 1682, and in 1697 Samuel Clarke 
made a new translation of the work into Latin, 
with references to the opposing Newtonian 
philosophy in notes. Further editions of 
Clarke’s translation appeared in 1702, 1710 and 
1718, and in 1723 John Clarke produced an 
English translation, later editions of which are 
dated 1729 and 1735. Inasmuch as Rohault’s 
work was a standard text on matters Cartesian, 
it thus played a part in diffusing Newtonian 
ideas. Only the second of the four books of 
Rohault’s work dealt with astronomy, however, 
and the rdle of the work in popularizing the 
Newtonian synthesis outside university circles 
was limited. 

By the 1720’s the popularization of the 
Newtonian philosophy had reached a new stage. 
Attempts were being made to reach a wider 
audience than the circle of scientifically in- 
clined and university trained men who had 
previously needed assistance with the contents 
of the Principia. As Desaguliers pointed out, 
“* Tho’ its Truth is supported by Mathematicks, 








yet its Physical Discoveries may be com- 
municated without.” Many, like “the great 
Mr. Locke,” became Newtonian Philosophers 
without the help of geometry. On being 
assured by Huygens that he might depend upon 
the certainty of the mathematical Propositions 
in the Principia, Locke “‘ took them for granted, 
and carefully examined the Reasonings and 
Corollaries drawn from them, became Master 
of all the Physics, and was fully convinced of 
the great Discoveries contain’d in that Book.” 

Machines such as the orrery were con- 
structed to assist the imagination of the non- 
mathematically minded and to “ explain and 
prove experimentally what Sir Isaac Newton 
has demonstrated mathematically.” Sir Richard 
Steele in the eleventh number of the periodical 
publication The Englishman, dated October 
29th, 1713, wrote of the instrument maker 
John Rowley, “who has lately distinguished 
himself by the Invention of a Machine which 
illustrates, I may say demonstrates, a System of 
Astronomy, as far as it relates to the Motions of 
the Sun, Moon, and Earth, to the meanest 
Capacity.” Steele’s conclusion was that “ All 
Person’s, never so remotely employed from a 
learned Way, might come into the Interests of 
Knowledge, and taste the Pleasure of it by this 
intelligible Method.” 

Such machines were not new. But it was in 
the eighteenth century that the scientific instru- 
ment maker came into his own, and the 
quickening of interest in the Newtonian system 
of the world which became marked after the 
first decade was in part conditioned by, and 
reflected in, the activities of mathematical 
instrument makers such as George Graham and 
John Rowley. Both men constructed orreries 
to show the relative sizes, distances, positions 
and motions of the Earth, Moon, Venus, 
Mercury and the Sun according to Newtonian 
theory. The orrery became an indispensable 
teaching device for the lecturer on the New- 
tonian principles of astronomy and later 
machines included also Jupiter, Saturn and 
their satellites. The description of Rowley’s 
orrery by John Harris gives an indication of 
the type of audience at such lectures. ‘“‘ The 
frame is of fine Ebony richly adorned with 
twelve silver Pilasters, in the form of Cariatides, 
and with all the Signs of the zodiack, cast of 
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the same Metal, and placed between them ” 
The instrument was elegant and costly, ard 
designed for the leisured contemplation of t! ¢ 
“World Machine” by the man of tast:. 
Rowley’s orrery was, in fact, built for Charl s 
Boyle, 4th Earl of Orrery. 

Of the lecturers who delivered courses 
London, Desaguliers and Whiston rank <«s 
pioneers, many future lecturers having attended 
their courses. Benjamin Worster, who delivere j 
public science lectures, as well as including 
‘* All parts of the mathematics ” and “ Courses 
in Experimental Philosophy ” in the curriculur 
of his private Academy in Little Tower Street, 
had graduated from Cambridge in the days of 
Whiston’s early lectures. His successor at the 
Academy in 1725 was James Stirling, a Balliol 
man, and a protégé of Desaguliers and Keill. 
The success of the lectures of another pupil 
of Desaguliers, Stephen Charles Triboudet 
Demainbray, led to his appointment as tutor 
to the Prince of Wales (afterwards George III 
in mathematics, experimental philosophy and 
natural history, and this work continued from 
1754 until the accession. At the same time, 
Demainbray was delivering science courses of 
an “entertaining and improving” nature in 
London for “such Gentlemen and Ladies as 
would chuse to be acquainted with the more 
rational and sublimer parts of knowledge in the 
most expeditious and familiar manner.” 

The inclusion of ladies amongst the auditors 
waa a feature of many of the eighteenth-century 
courses of popular science lectures. One of 
the most successful mid-century expositors, 
Benjamin Martin, again a probable pupil of 
Desaguliers, wrote in his preface to A Cours: 
of Lectures in Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy; 
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** For why should not the LADIES understand 
and study the Sciences of Humanity, of whic! 
Philosophy holds the First Place ? Knowledg: 
is now become a fashionable Thing, and Philo 
sophy is the Science a la Mode: Hence, t 
cultivate this study, is only to be in Taste, anc 
Politeness is an inseparable consequence.” 


From the days of Queen Anne onwards, it 
speaks much for lay interest in the Newtonian 
philosophy, and in science generally, that 
audiences should have been forthcoming for 
the several courses of the lecturers above and 
for the similar courses of men such as James 
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‘© 4 Machine which demonstrates a System of Astronomy to the meanest Capacity 
by T. Wright, instrument-maker to King George II, 1733 
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”; a large Orrery, 








Ferguson and James Dinwiddie. The instru- 
ments devised to illustrate aspects of planetary 
theory and the experimental approach had an 
entertainment as well as an instructive value, 
and the leisured man of taste, and his lady, 
formed a prominent section of the audience. 
In the large provincial centres such as Man- 
chester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Bristol, 
similar courses of lectures were delivered, often 
by itinerant lecturers, but generally speaking, 
it was not until the second half of the eighteenth 
century that the size of the audience in any one 
centre outside London could provide a liveli- 
hood for a resident lecturer. 

Parallel to the familiarization of the New- 
tonian philosophy by lecture demonstrations, 
a body of scientific literature was appearing 
with a similar objective. One of the earliest 
attempts to explain the Newtonian system of 
the world without recourse to mathematics was 
John Harris’s Astronomical Dialogues Between 
a Gentleman and a Lady. In imitation of the 
popular writings of Fontenelle, Harris cast his 
work in dialogue form and included a mildly 
flirtatious female auditor. Mechanical aids to 
the imagination were employed, the globes and 
the orrery being described and illustrated in the 
book. The difficulties due to the technical 
vocabulary necessary for an explanation of 
planetary motion were dealt with as they arose, 
and the treatment avoided mathematics. An 
idea such as the motion of the earth about the 
sun, which presented difficulties to the under- 
standing in being contrary to common sense, 
was developed with the aid of the mechanical 
model: 

“O! pray! move on, Sir, said she, this is 
amazingly fine: I fancy myself travelling along 
with that little Earth in its course round the 


gilded Sun, as I know I am in reality with that 
on which I stand, round the real one.”’ 


A rather different class of work, and impor- 
tant because of the author’s connection with 
Newton and the Principia, was Henry Pem- 
berton’s book, A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Philosophy (London 1728). Pemberton had 
superintended the publication of the third 
edition of the Principia which had appeared in 
1726. The proposals for his View were dis- 
cussed in the London Journal for April 16th, 
1726: 
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“The Force and Beauty of this great Ge 
will also appear with more Advantage, when 
simple and genuine Productions of the PI 
sopher are disengaged from the Problems of 
Geometrician. . . . Every Gentleman, who h 
moderate Degree of Literature or Politeness, r : 
by this Assistance form a comprehensive Vie\ 
the stupendous Frame of Nature, and the St 
ture of the Universe, with the same Ease he 1 
acquires a Taste of the Magnificence of a Pla: 
Architecture, or the Elegance of a_ beaut 
Plantation; without engaging in the minute 
tedious Calculations necessary to their Product 
which he leaves to the Artists themselves.” 

In his own words, Pemberton’s aim was ‘ 
convey to such, as are not used to mathemat 
reasoning, some idea of the philosophy o 
person, who has acquired an universal repu 
tion, and rendered our nation famous for thes 
speculations in the learned world.” Much \ 
expected of the work, which, although authori 
tative, proved disappointing, Voltaire bei: 
not alone in his opinion that ‘ Pemberton 

obscurcy souvent Newton.” 

Between these two approaches, the o1 
frankly making concessions to popularizatior 
and the other more formal, though aimed 
the same readers, a variety of texts flourished 
throughout the century, to such effect that by 
1761 a successful publisher such as Newbery 
could bring out with profit a work for children: 
The Newtonian System of Philosophy Adapted 
to the Capacities of young Gentlemen and Ladies. 
. . . Being the Substance of Six Lectures read 
to the Lilliputian Society. By Tom Telescope, 
A.M. 

A further indication of the growth of general 
interest in the Newtonian philosophy is afforded 
by the participation of men of letters in the 
popularization movement. Halley’s dedicatory 
ode to Newton in the first edition of the 
Principia was the first of many such literary 
works, and was imitated by the youthful 
Richard Glover in his “ Poem on Sir Isaac 
Newton ” in Pemberton’s View. The literary 
periodicals included frequent references 
astronomy and the Newtonian system. Thus, 
prize verses on astronomy and Newtonian 
eulogies appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for September 1734 and October 1734. The 
widespread, if not profound, interest of women 
in scientific matters is indicated by the genes's 
and content of the Ladies Diary. The first 
edition, in 1704, of several thousand copics 
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quickly sold off and between 1705 and 1709 
les were included on a variety of astro- 
ical matters including eclipses of the sun, 
phases of the moon and the nature and 
ion of comets. 
‘oltaire, of course, stands out as a major 
re amongst men of letters who attempted 
e popularization of the Newtonian philo- 
hy. His visit to England in 1726 covered 
period when the proposals for Pemberton’s 
‘k were circulating and he had much to say 
Newton and his achievements in his own 
‘ers concerning the English Nation. At a 
date, Voltaire wrote a more detailed 
yunt, including a “ popular ” section, of the 
wtonian philosophy, but the influence of his 
ments de la Philosophie de Newton was 
‘ater on the continent than in Great Britain. 
e British scene never saw the equivalent of a 
ntenelle or a Voltaire; poets like John 


‘.eynolds, Bezaleel Morrice and James Thomp- 


could incorporate the Newtonian system 
the universe in their verses, and men like 
idison, in his Spectator writings, could reveal 


e way in which the Newtonian ideas had been 
similated into a new “ world picture,” but 


ere Was no major intrusion of men of letters 
to the scientific scene. 
A further characteristic of the populariza- 


yn of science in Great Britain was what has 
been termed the “ Holy alliance” of science 


d religion. A great number of the popu- 


rizers, including John Harris, Whiston and 
esaguliers, were clergymen. Both in the 
nglican Church and among the dissenting 


ups there was a strong interest in scientific 
itters and the Newtonian discoveries were 
n as supports to religious faith. The in- 
ential Boyle Lectures of Richard Bentley, 
livered in 1692, and reprinted in numerous 
tions throughout the eighteenth century, 
i applied the contents of the Principia to the 
of of the existence of an intelligent and 
nipotent Creator. Newton had advised 
ntley in the course of the preparation of the 
tures, and their wide circulation not only 
pularized the Newtonian ideas but made 
wn the guarantee of their respectability. 
Taking a long view, however, populariza- 
was not achieved without some cost. 
cision and meaning were often sacrificed at 
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“* The philosophic Sun of his Age,” ISAAC NEWTON 
detail from the Tomb shown on page 390 


the altar of simplification and palatability. 
Particularly in the hands of men of letters, what 
had been tentative in Newton hardened into 
dogma in popular expositions. In contrast to 
the eulogies of the first quarter of the century, 
by the end of the century there were evidences 
that many men were no longer reacting with 
such “a pleasing astonishment” to _ the 
advances of science. Wordsworth, Lamb and 
Keats drank a toast to “‘ Newton’s health, and 
confusion to mathematics” at Benjamin 
Haydon’s dinner party in the early nineteenth 
century, and Keats was to write disparagingly 
of the “touch of cold philosophy” which 
would “ conquer all mysteries by rule and line.” 
Popularization had succeeded in creating a 
world picture and conception of science which 
was a distortion of the truth and which was 
repugnant to the thinking of many members of 
the reading public. 
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Founder of Chilean independence, BERNARDO O’HIGGINS, 1776-1842 


By STEPHEN CLISSOLD 


N CERTAIN PARTS OF Spanish America today, 
O’Higgins is a name still remembered and 
honoured to an extent that would surprise 
the great majority of Irishmen who have never 
heard of the once famous Viceroy of Peru or 
of his son, the founder of Chilean independence. 
For a century and a half, before the main 
stream of Irish emigration was absorbed by the 
expanding economy of the United States, 


Spain was the country that offered the faires: 
prospects for able and ambitious Irishmen, 
some of whom rose to occupy the highest post 
in the army, commerce, and even political life 
The reigns of Charles III and IV saw a 
Irishman, Richard Wall, Foreign Minister, an 
his compatriots, such as O’Reilly, at the hea 
of the army; but no career was more remarkabl 
than that of Ambrose Higgins, who was bor 
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in ‘reland around 1720 and died eighty years 
la » in the viceregal palace of Lima as don 
A: orosio O’Higgins, Baroén Vallenar and 
M rqués de Osorno. 
Jothing is known with certainty of O’ Higgins’ 
ins. He himself claimed descent from 
an Duff O’Higgins “ styled Baron Ballinary 
the county of Sligo and Kingdom of 
ind, descended from the Ancient and 
strious House of O’Neil.” Other accounts 
ibute to him a more plebian origin and 
ge that his childhood was spent at Summer- 
, in Meath, where he had been happy to 
errands for Lady Bective, the lady of the 
nor. By the middle of the century, at all 
‘nts, we know that he was modestly 
ablished in Spain, and that in 1756 he paid 
; first visit to the River Plate province as the 
gent of a Cadiz house of merchant bankers. 
later visit to Spanish America took him 
ross the pampa and the Andes, in whose 
snow-bound passes he nearly lost his life. 
This experience caused him, with characteristic 
energy and public spirit, to work out a scheme 
for the construction of a chain of stout shelters 
across the mountains, and to urge it with such 
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persistence on the authorities that it was at _ 


length approved and he himself was entrusted 
with its execution. 

O’Higgins’ energies were mainly directed, 
however, to the south of Chile, where the war- 
like Araucanians, who had successfully defied 
the Conquistadores, still kept the colony in 
constant alarm. A fresh rising gave O’ Higgins 
the opportunity to apply for a commission and 
to embark, at the age of fifty, when other men 
might well feel beyond the call of active service, 

a new and arduous career. The pacification 

the frontier called not only for military gifts 
of a high order but also for an understanding of 
Indian mentality and a statesmanlike blend 

severity and conciliation. So outstandingly 
successful did the Irishman prove in this 
exacting work that he attracted the attention 
the distant Spanish court and was promoted 
course of time to the governorship of the 
vince and eventually to that of the whole 

Chile. 

We have a glimpse of O’ Higgins as Governor 

Chile in the narrative of George Vancouver, 

2 put into Valparaiso on his famous voyage 
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round the world and was invited with his 
brother officers to visit the Governor in 
Santiago. Here they received a “ polite but 
cordial reception from don Ambrosio” and 
were lodged in the palace where they found 
their beds “ tolerably good, but we could not 
help being much disgusted at the insufferable 
uncleanliness of our apartments; the floors of 
which were covered with filth and dirt.” In 
spite of these inadequacies, the British officers 
were well pleased with their visit. “ His 
Excellency’s character,” Vancouver records, 
“not only in respect of his great attention and 
urbanity to strangers, but of his parental care 
and constant solicitude for the general happiness 
and comfort of all the people who lived under 
his government, were the constant topics of 
our conversation.” These favourable opinions 
of the Governor, who was indeed one of the 
most outstanding administrators in that age 
of enlightened despotism, were shared by the 
Spanish Crown, which accorded him the 
supreme distinction of appointing him Viceroy 
of Peru. He was then aged seventy-five, but 
his energy and zeal in the royal service were 
unabated. 

In the course of this remarkable and 
dedicated career, O’Higgins allowed himself 
one curious interlude, the fruit of which was 
later to have an unforeseen effect on his own 
position and on the supremacy of the Crown 
which he had served so faithfully. In the year 
1777, whilst campaigning against the Arau- 
canians, he made the acquaintance of a local 
landowner called don Siméon Riquelme, and 
became enamoured of his daughter Isabel, a 
young girl in her teens. Strict regulations laid 
it down that Spanish officials might not marry 
into Creole families without the special per- 
mission of the King. For all his infatuation, 
O’Higgins had no intention of courting ridicule 
and jeopardizing his own prospects by con- 
templating matrimony with a girl forty years 
his junior. The fruit of their brief idyll was a 
boy born out of wedlock to whom the name of 
Bernardo was given. His father, who seems to 
have set eyes on him only once in his lifetime, 
had him brought up in the house of a trusted 
friend, and later sent him to school in Peru and 
then in England. 

The choice of England as the country in 
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O’ Higgins’ rival for Chilean leadership: JOSE MIGUEL 
CARRERA, 1785-1821 


which to educate his only son leads us to 
speculate as to O’Higgins’ political sympathies. 
For much of his period of high office, Spain 
and England were intermittently at war. 
O’Higgins was obsessed with the danger that 
the English might try to gain a foothold some- 
where in Spain’s American possessions. But 
as a zealous exponent of enlightened despotism, 
he understood and appreciated the Anglo- 
Saxon aptitude for conciliating order with 
personal enterprise and public progress. But 
England, at that time, also sheltered men of 
more radical and dangerous ideas. In London, 
Bernardo, then at his most impressionable age, 
came under the spell of the Venezuelan 
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revolutionary Miranda and ardently embrac:d 
the creed of liberation from the Spanish yoke. 
The details of Miranda’s abortive plot were 
betrayed to the Spanish authorities, wo 
finally decided to remove the Viceroy whose 
own son was implicated in the conspiracy. 
When Bernardo returned to Spain, he lear at 
that his father had disowned him. The « 
Viceroy, crushed by the weight of his years 
and labours, died shortly afterwards, b 
relented sufficiently on his death-bed to lea 
his son a valuable property in the south 
Chile. 

Bernardo O’ Higgins (for he now assumed his 
father’s name) returned to find himself a pers: 
of some wealth and consequence in his nati 
land, though his irregular birth and part 
English education made aristocratic Chile: 
society reluctant to accept him fully as one 
themselves. In spite of the rich nation 
resources, which energetic governors like the 
elder O’Higgins had done their best.to exploit 
rationally, Chile still remained one of the most 
backward, as well as one of the most remote, 
of the Spanish colonies. The dominating 
land-owning class was intensely conservative, 
and, apart from a handful of extremists of 
whom Bernardo O’Higgins soon became one, 
were only acquiring a taste for the conduct of 
public affairs and had as yet little thought of 
complete separation from Spain. ‘‘ There are 
more republicans to be found in one street of 
your city,” O’Higgins wrote to a friend in the 
more revolutionary-minded Buenos Aires, 
“than in the whole of this country. We have 
not been able to declare openly what has been 
our real aim from the beginning of our revolu- 
tion; had we done so, the Viceroy’s power 
would today be as firmly entrenched here as 
it still is in Peru.” Those words were written 
in 1812, eleven years after his return from 
Europe. How, then, had the first decisive 
steps been taken towards national independence 
on this unpromising soil ? 

The initial impulse had been given by 
Napoleon’s invasion and occupation of Spain. 
The colonies were thus faced with a dilemma. 
Which authority should they recognize—that 
of the French usurper, Joseph Buonaparte, 
or the more shadowy if legitimate, sway of 
King Ferdinand ? While the latter was under 
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2ss in France, juntas were set up in Spain 
ning to act in his name. But if a Spanish 
1 could exercise the royal power, why could 
the juntas of the River Plate, Venezuela, 
‘hile do likewise, in their respective areas ? 
many parts of the empire the authority 
spanish officials began to be superseded by 
t of juntas, to which moderates, and even 
alists, could at first safely subscribe, but 
ch gradually fed the new politicians’ 
etite for power and made the ultimate 
ak with Spain inevitable. 
In Chile, the issue was complicated by the 
ditional rivalry between Santiago, the 
ital, and Concepcion, the chief town of 
south and the centre of military power on the 
bulent Araucanian border. The dominant 
ire in the first Chilean junta, and in the 
irt-lived Congress which it summoned, was 
astute lawyer from the south called Rozas, 


who as a young man had enjoyed the confidence 


Ambrosio O’Higgins, and now won the 
endship of his son. Rozas believed that 


ndependence could be secured by adroit 
political manoeuvring alone, and was averse, 
hrough temperament and training, to armed 
flict. He was soon ousted by José Miguel 


irrera, a swashbuckling young Creole officer 
good birth, who suffered from no such 
hibitions and installed himself, with the help 


{ his equally turbulent brothers, in supreme 
ower by a series of swift coups. 
attempted to reconcile the rival caudillos, but 


O’ Higgins 


ding his good offices cynically exploited by 
irrera, withdrew in dudgeon to his estate. 

O’Higgins was convinced that it could be 
ly a matter of time before the issue of national 
lependence should be put to the test 
war. Conscious of his own military inex- 
rience, he turned for advice to John 


lackenna, an Irishman who had entered the 


vanish service and had been, like Rozas, a 
rmer protégé of his father. Mackenna taught 
m the rudiments of military tactics, but never 
cceeded in making an outstanding commander 
him. O’Higgins’ contribution to South 
nerican independence is due primarily to 
personal intrepidity in the field, his refusal 
admit defeat, and the single-minded integrity 
th which he devoted himself to the cause. 
Hostilities opened in March 1813, when an 
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Father of Bernardo, AMBROSIO O’HIGGINS, 1720-1801, 
the Irish Viceroy of Spanish Peru 


expeditionary force from Peru landed near 
Concepcion and pushed up northwards towards 
the capital. Carrera proved himself lacking 
in any powers of generalship or military 
organization, and O’Higgins, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in a number of engagements, 
was unwillingly persuaded to take his place as 
Commander-in-Chief. The Royalists were 
reinforced by a second expedition sent by the 
Viceroy, but both sides, despairing of reaching 
a decisive victory, accepted the mediation of 
Captain Hillyar of the Royal Navy, and agreed 
to a truce. Though O’Higgins and the other 
Creole leaders agreed to recognize the 
sovereignty of Ferdinand and to send delegates 
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to a Spanish cortes, they still retained power 
in Chile and believed that time would strengthen 
their hand. 

Two events, however, soon upset their 
calculations. The first was the reappearance 
on the political scene of Carrera, whom the 
Royalists had captured but now deemed wise 
to let escape. He lost no time in staging a fresh 
coup and reassuming dictatorial powers, which 
O’Higgins refused to recognize. The stage 
seemed set for a full-scale civil war, when 
news of the landing of a third Royalist expedi- 
tion in the south caused the rival Creole leaders 
to patch up their quarrels. The Royalist army 
was now, for the first time, stiffened by an 
admixture of seasoned Spanish troops, and 
the Patriots were pushed back towards the 
capital. A desperate attempt was made by 
O’Higgins to bar their way by holding out 
against overwhelming odds in the hastily 
fortified plaza of Rancagua. Here, on October 
Ist, 1814, was fought one of the most bloody 
and desperate battles of the Chilean war of 
independence. After a heroic resistance, during 
which he had seen Carrera’s relieving forces 
approach the outskirts of the city and then 
unaccountably turn back, O’Higgins broke 
through the besiegers and reached Santiago. 
Following an exchange of bitter recriminations, 
the Chilean leaders decided to abandon the 
capital to the Royalists and seek safety beyond 
the Andes. O’Higgins took with him into exile 
his mother and half sister, who found shelter 
from the rigours of the snowy crossing in the 
stone huts which his father had built nearly 
half a century before. 

The Governor of the province of Cuyo, 
where the Chilean refugees now began to 
arrive, was General José de San Martin, 
who had already conceived the design of 
raising an army to cross the Andes and strike 
through Chile at the heart of viceregal power 
in Lima. To this end Chilean cooperation 
was essential. San Martin soon saw that he had 
little to hope for from the Carrera brothers, 
whose arrogance and ambition led to the death 
of O’Higgins’ friend Mackenna in a duel and 
further embittered feeling amongst the exiles. 
But with O’Higgins, who enthusiastically took 
up San Martin’s ideas, a warm friendship 
developed and when at length the Army of the 
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Andes set off on its historic march across t ie 
Cordillera at the beginning of 1817, O’Higgi 1s 
was given command of the second divisic 2, 
His rashness was redeemed by his persor al 
valour under fire, and he inflicted an ove:- 
whelming defeat on the Royalists who sought -o 
bar his way to Santiago in the hills row d 
Chacabuco. 

The Patriots failed to follow up thrir 
victory, and the remnants of the Royalist arn y 
managed to entrench themselves in the sou h 
of Chile, where O’Higgins did not succeed n 
dislodging them before the arrival of reinforc :- 
ments from Peru. This was the Viceroy’s final 
attempt to restore his authority over Chile. 
Once again, it seemed that the Patriots woud 
be driven from the country, and it was only 
on the plain of Maipu, outside Santiago, that 
the enemy’s advance was halted and their 
military power crushed once and for ail. 
O’Higgins had been proclaimed Director 
Supremo of Chile shortly after the battle of 
Chacabuco, but all important decisions were 
taken in consultation with the Brethren of the 
Lautaro Lodge, a branch of the secret organiza- 
tion founded in the Argentine to promote the 
cause of emancipation. The Brethren were 
mainly Argentine officers, whose high-handed 
ways lost O’Higgins’ administration much of 
its popularity. It is generally believed that it 
was through their machinations that José 
Miguel Carrera’s two brothers, and later he 
himself, were executed at Mendoza after a 
succession of plots and turbulent attempts to 
return to Chile. 

The next stage in San Martin’s design was 
the invasion of Peru. For this it was necessary 
not only to train and equip a powerful expedi- 
tionary force but to build up a navy capable 
of gaining control of the sea and transporting 
the army to Peru. The skill and persistence 
with which O’ Higgins set about acquiring ships, 
and the crews to man them are amongst his most 
remarkable achievements. Though the devas- 
tated country was on the vergeof bankruptcy, he 
somehow raised the funds to buy ships—others 
were captured from the enemy—and recruited 
a number of naval officers, mostly British 
volunteers, of whom the most notable was the 
audacious Lord Cochrane. By August 1820, 
after unheard-of efforts, the fleet was ready t» 
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An Araucanian warrior of Southern Chile 


O’Higgins, his mother and sister by his 

e, watched the departure of the armada 

h deep emotion. Tradition ascribes to them 

following words of farewell; “‘ Four small 

Ds once gave Spain the dominion of America; 
se will wrest it from her ! ” 
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The campaign in Peru did not meet with 
the swift success that O’Higgins and San 
Martin had hoped for. After the fall of Lima in 
the following year, the war dragged on, and 
San Martin, ill and disillusioned, withdrew to 
allow Bolivar to complete the work of emancipa- 
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Santiago de Chile in the early nineteenth century 
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tion. When he returned to Chile he found that 
© liggins’ days as Director Supremo were 
al » clearly numbered. The economic misery 
o! he province of Concepcién and the ambition 
of its military Governor, General Freire, were 
drawing to a climax. Though personally a 
mon of modest life and democratic convictions, 
© Higgins had alienated the Chilean governing 
class by concentrating autocratic powers in his 
own hands for the more effective prosecution of 
the war. San Martin once shrewdly remarked 
of his friend that “there was more of wax than 
sicel in his soul,” and the ascendancy which 
an unscrupulous minister acquired over him 
cost him what little popularity he still retained. 
At the beginning of 1823, the chief citizens of 
Santiago called a cabildo abierto to demand his 
resignation. Though much of the army had 
at first sided with the malcontents, or at least 
pledged its neutrality, O’Higgins quickly re- 
established his authority over the troops and 
could have dispersed the dissident assembly 
by force. But his respect for democratic and 
constitutional practice prevailed over the habit 
of military command, and he resigned office 
and shortly afterwards went into voluntary 
exile in Peru. 

O’Higgins never returned to Chile, whose 
independence he had done so much to secure. 
After placing himself under the orders of 
Bolivar and playing a minor part in the final 
campaign which culminated in the victory of 
Ayacucho, he retired to an estate which had 
been voted him by the Peruvian people in 
gratitude for the contribution he had made 
to San Martin’s expeditionary force. Here he 
lived with his mother and sister, the invariable 
companions of his triumphs and misfortunes. 
He still followed events in Chile, which had 
sunk into deepening anarchy after his departure, 

ith grave concern. “‘ Chile has now reached 
the lowest depths of national humiliation,” 
> wrote to San Martin, now also in exile in 
Europe, “ without troops, though still with 
iemies, with no credit, no funds, no public 
rit, nO unity, no judges, no justice and over- 
helmed with every imaginable evil. More 
ts of tyranny have been committed there in 
> last four years than in the three centuries 
Spanish domination.” 
Had the exile then lost faith in the cause 
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to which he had devoted his life ? O’Higgins 
was sanguine by temperament, and though 
resentful at the ingratitude of his countrymen 
and grieved at the incompetence of their 
present leaders, he retained a firm belief in 
his country’s future. He was a great admirer 
of British institutions—‘ the whole ambition 
of O’Higgins was to make of Chile the England 
of S. America,” a contemporary, who knew 
him well, once wrote—and he looked to Britain, 
and in particular to Ireland, to supply immi- 
grants for Chile’s underpopulated south. He 
also looked to Britain’s financial and commercial 
power to promote the prosperity of Chile, and 
he had always done his utmost to encourage 
the British merchants who had settled in 
increasing numbers in the chief Chilean port 
of Valparaiso. “‘ The people of England were 
the first to understand and practise true national 
freedom,” he wrote to a subsequent President 
of Chile, “and their political principles have 
been those which have overthrown and will 
continue to overthrow despotism in all parts 
of the world.” 

Bernardo O’Higgins died in 1842, when the 
government and people of Chile were beginning 
to recognize in him the chief founder of their 
national independence, and had at last invited 
him to return. The final years of his life were 
increasingly dominated by memories of his 
father’s example, and the strange conviction 
grew upon him that his life’s work, directed 
to the overthrow of the Spanish system in 
which don Ambrosio had made his brilliant 
career, was really a continuation of that of his 
father. Even in the byways of his father’s 
personal life, Bernardo had unconsciously 
followed in the Viceroy’s footsteps. In the 
intervals of one of his campaigns in the south 
of Chile, he too had enjoyed a short-lived 
romance, the fruit of which was an illegitimate 
son to whom the name of Pedro Demetrio was 
given, and the boy had been taken to share the 
family’s exile in Peru. Although gentle and 
affectionate by nature, Bernardo treated his 
son with unaccountable harshness throughout 
his life. But, just as the Viceroy had made 
amends to his natural son in his will, so 
Bernardo O’Higgins’ last gesture was to 
bequeath his Peruvian estates to the neglected 
Pedro Demetrio. 
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Voltage Multipliers for Atomic Research in the Cavendish Laboratories, Cambridge— 
from the film “Atomic Physics.”’ Beside them is the producer of the film. 
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His lesson is on film— 


the teaching medium that is 


changing our 


ideas about education 


in formal education and industrial 
training is played by film. And although 
this is far from making the schoolmaster 
and the lecturer obsolescent, it zs trans- 


yg an increasingly important part 


education. 
Teaching is communication ; and film is 


forming our ideas about 
the ultimate technique of communication, 
for both facts and ideas. 

Film can give the student precise 
notions about unfamiliar objects and 
actions better than any other method of 
instruction. It can give a sense of 
participation, without fatigue or waste of 
time. In some ways film is actually better 
than first-hand experience because it can 
analyse what is going on by means 
of techniques not available 


observer. 


to an 


The Rank Organisation is in the van of 
The Education De- 
partment of the G.B. Film Library—the 
distributing unit for 16 mm. films within 
the Rank Organisation—was formed in 


this development. 


1935. It advises teachers and educationa! 
authorities on the use of film. It sees that 
those who make educational films know 
what is needed. 

“Atomic Physics”, from which the 
still in the picture is taken, is one of their 
films. It explains step by step the stages 
by which the present conceptions of the 
nature of matter have been reached. 
There are films on Light, Sound, 
Chemistry, Engineering, Zoology—the 
list is barely begun. The G.B. Film 
Library has immense experience, and it is 
at the service of education. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 











LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE RUSSIANS IN HUNGARY IN 1849 
SIR, 

The circumstances of Russian intervention in 
Hungary in 1849 were perhaps strikingly similar to 
those accompanying the ‘“ Soviet tank-swarm ”’ in 
1956. 

Certain details are, however, surely dissimilar. 
Instead of the hideous massacres organized by the 
Soviet troops in the recent invasion, the Hungarian 
officers taken prisoner by the invading Russian forces 
in 1849 were treated with distinguished courtesy, 
being received by their captors as honoured guests 
and invited to the Russian officers’ mess. 

This should surely moderate criticism of Gérgey. 
As your writer says, he ‘‘ had not understood ”’ the 
purposes of the Russians and had no reason for 
thinking that his officers would be handed over to 
the tender mercies of Haynau and Schwarzenberg in 
flagrant violation of tre terms of the capitulation. 
In any case, the prospects of a victory crowning pro- 
longed Hungarian resistance were simply nil. Many 
decades later, his comrades-in-arms—those who 
survived—he himself lived on until 1914—accorded 
him formal but tepid forgiveness for his ‘‘ traitorous 
conduct.” 

It is, not very justly, Haynau who has been chosen 
to symbolize Hapsburg ruthlessness in mid-nine- 
teenth century Europe. Incidentally, he was not 
Austrian by birth, but an illegitimate son of an 
Elector of Hesse. An Austrian historian, the late 
Joseph Redlich, likens him to a ‘‘ Landsknecht,”’ 
out of regard for his arbitrary and headlong methods. 
There was surely provocation enough for his stern 
dealings—I am speaking only of Hungary—from the 
savage murder of Baron Lamberg on the main bridge 
of Budapest to the gruesome atrocities perpetrated 
by the Hungarian irregulars in the woods round 
Komorn. One is tempted to wonder whether his 
personal appearance had not something to do with 
the ill-repute of ‘“‘ Marshal Hyena,” the appellation 
bestowed upon him in England. A number of the 
Illustrated London News gives some space to his 
services in Italy. It contains a sketch-portrait of the 
‘Tiger of Brescia,” showing him with eyes of 
demoniac ferocity. 

There is no doubt some basis for all these leg#nds. 
There is, however, one final point. He retired from 
the service soon after the conclusion of the fighting 
and bought a small property in Hungary. There he 
lived on excellent terms with his Hungarian neigh- 
bours. Was he really such a “‘ hyena” ? 

Yours, etc., 
FELIX W. CROSSE, 
Cagnes-sur-Mer, France A.M. 





‘ RALEIGH’S “ TREASON ” 
IR, 

In the article on Robert Cecil (1563-1612) in the 
May number of History Today, Mr. Joel Hurstfield 
states that Sir Walter Raleigh, after James I’s 
accession, “ slid... from plotting into treason.”” May 
one ask his authority for stating this as if it were a 
proved fact ? 

Every history and life of Raleigh that I have seen 
has shown that he was convicted of treason on the 
accusations of a single witness, Lord Cobham, who 
was never allowed into Court to face the accused; 


and who moreover had three times retracted | 
testimony. Even his letter, which Raleigh demand 
to be read in Court, was suppressed; until Rob: 
Cecil publicly told Sir Edward Coke, “‘ Mr. Attorn 
you are more peremptory than honest.” 

Coke directed the prosecution with contin il 
shouts of ‘“ Traitor! Villain! Monster with |» 
English face and Spanish heart—the most vile ad 
execrable—the most notorious that ever came to te 
Bar.’ Yet Coke himself was astonished when to d 
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that the jury found Raleigh guilty of treason, a: 
exclaimed, “* Surely thou art mistaken! For I mys 
accused him only of misprision of treason.’ But as |e 
had not made this subtle distinction in Court, t! 
jury had taken their obvious directions from hs 
cries of ‘‘ Viperish treason!” 

One of the judges there present declared on hs 
death-bed that the trial had ‘‘ degraded English 
justice.” This verdict has been upheld for the past 
350 years, and cancelled the verdict given at Raleigh s 
trial. What evidence then is there that can now 
support the assertion, without question, that Raleigh 
was guilty of treason ? 

Yours, etc., . 
MARGARET IRWIN, 
London. 
[We hope to print a reply to Miss Irwin in the next 
issue.—Ebs. | 


JOHN BROWN 
SIR, 

Mr. Whitridge, in his article on John Brown in 
your April issue, lashes out with such vehemence at 
the memory of a long dead abolitionist that one 
wonders what particular ideological impetus lies 
behind the attack. Is this an example of the Southern 
revisionist school of history, or of the ‘“‘ new Con- 
servatism ”’ now reported to be prevalent in the Ivy 
League ? 

For example, Mr. Whitridge appears to condemn 
John Brown for not having been a successful business 
man. This is surely irrelevant to any just assessment 
of Brown’s character. Again, is it just to describe 
the execution of the pro-slavery Border Ruffians as 
*‘ murder” ? It was certainly a harsh measure, but 
it should be remembered that a bitter guerrilla war 
was in progress and that the Border Ruffians had 
invaded Kansas with the express purpose of terroriz- 
ing the free settlers. Mr. Whitridge then appears to 
argue that “ the slavery issue in Kansas solved itself,’ 
and that the Abolitionist resistance was somehow 
** quite superfluous.’’ This seems to be a complete 
non sequitur since the main reason that Kansas was 
admitted as a free state in 1861 was that the Border 
Ruffians had been defeated and expelled by Johr 
Brown and the anti-slavery resistance movement. 

Finally, Mr. Whitridge’s whole picture of th 
background to John Brown’s career is misleading 
It would appear from the article that the Americ: 
of the 1850’s was a stable, contented place, full o 
happy slaves and with slavery itself about to die 
natural death. If the slaves were so happy, why wer: 
the slaveholders so anxious to push through th: 
Fugitive Slave Act ? And why did so many slave 
** yote for emancipation with their feet’? by under 
taking the dangerous journey to Canada, knowin; 
that they would probably be tortured or killed i 
recaptured ? 
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ind was it all that obvious, at least to contem- 
pe aries, that slavery was doomed ? The 1850’s 
sa. the slavepower burst every bound which had 
hi .erto been placed in it. It had already completely 
dc ninated the South, suppressing religious and civil 
lit rties there; now it was spreading its tentacles 
0 the whole country. The attack on Mexico, 
th Compromise of 1850, the Fugitive Slaves Act, 
T ¢ Dred Scott decision, the invasion of Kansas, the 
m ovement to reopen the African slave trade, the 
fil »ustering attacks on the Caribbean states hardly 
in icate that slavery was preparing to die a natural 
decth. Surely, the time had come for anyone who 
supported freedom and democracy, and was not an 
absolute pacifist, to begin to think of armed resist- 
ance. In spite of Lincoln’s strictures on the Harper’s 
Ferry Rising, he was himself forced to adopt Brown’s 
policy eighteen months later. 

\ just assessment of John Brown’s place in history 
would surely place him in the same company as 
Kossuth, Garibaldi, and the other great liberators 
of the mid-nineteenth century. If we honour 
Lincoln for reaping the harvest of emancipation, it is 
illogical to denigrate the seed-sowers: the fighters 
and martyrs of the Abolitionist movement. 

Yours, etc., 
ROBERT BOTSFORD, 
20 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 


THE COMMUNE AND THE WORKING MAN 


2 
Mr. John Roberts in his article “‘ The Myth of 
the Commune,” in May’s number of History Today, 
gives the strong impression that the working-class 
character of the Commune has been, and still is, 
much exaggerated. 
There is not the space here to produce consider- 
le evidence to show that, on the contrary, the 
personalities of this body, their work, aspirations 
and the support they received were, in the main, 
working-class. Permit me, therefore, to advance a 
few reasons for this claim. If journalists are to be 
ncluded in the category of workers (and are they not 
when they have to rely on their livelihood by their 
en as most of these revolutionary journalists found 
necessary ?), then the majority of the elected 
members were working men. Again, in the first 
‘ 
0 


lections to the Commune there were 17 members 
f the International Workingmen’s Association and 
in an election later to replace those who, for various 
reasons, no longer functioned there were added four 
more members of the International. Nearly all of 
these were working men. 

Indeed, among the most energetic of the Com- 
mune members were Varlin, bookbinder; Frankel, 
working jeweller; Pindy, carpenter; Johannard, 
commercial clerk and traveller; Ranvier, porcelain 
worker; Theisz, engraver; Assi, mechanic, and so on. 

General Appert’s list of the condemned com- 

inards after the fall of the Commune places the 

lowing in their order of numerical superiority: 
skilled labourers, 2,901; metalworkers and engi- 

TS 2,664; stonemasons, 2,293; woodworkers, 

59; commercial employees, 1,598; shoemakers, 

191, etc., etc. 

Reference to the discussions and decrees of the 
© smmune will prove how fundamental was its aim 
t\ look after the interests of the worker and to bring 

linary working people into its departmental work. 

is, for the first time in history. Examine the 
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Commune’s decree on co-operative workshops which, 
for lack of time, was not put into effect and we will 
see there the castigation of the deserting employers 
and the proposals for the workers to run the factories 
and workshops by a “‘ co-operative association of 
workers once employed therein.” Other decisions 
of the Commune, apart from those given by Mr. 
Roberts himself, were: requisitioning of the empty 
houses for the inhabitants of the bombarded quarters 
(the working-class areas, mainly): limitaticn of the 
maximum price of bread at 50 centimes the kilo; 
minimum wages fixed for workers engaged on ful- 
filling public contracts for army clothing and the 
suspension of sales of pawned effects. It is interest- 
ing to compare this minimum wage decision with 
the Commune’s decision (mentioned by your con- 
tributor, Mr. Roberts, from another angle) that the 
elected members and officials were to be paid a work- 
man’s wage. 

There is a permanent organization “ Les Amis 
de la Commune de Paris (1871),” of which I am 
proud to be a member, which celebrates the birth of 
the Commune and commemorates its fall on their 
respective dates. It may interest your readers to 
know that, with the passage of time and the Com- 
mune more and more finding its true place in 
history, streets and squares in Paris, its suburbs and 
some towns in France bear the names of communards. 

There is even a Metro station, ‘‘ Louise Michel,” 
named after the “‘ Red Virgin ” of the days of ’71. 

Yours, etc., 
S. G. Hutcuins, Sidcup, Kent. 


THE SNAPHANCE 
SIR, 

In his interesting article on “‘ Musket and Rifle ” 
(April issue) Mr. McGuffie stated that the snaphance 
lock was “a kind of wheel-lock”’ and that it was 
introduced in the fifteenth century. 

I should like to point out that it would be more 
correct to say that the snaphance is a kind of flint- 
lock. In the wheel-lock, or fire-lock as it was some- 
times called, the stone or iron pyrites was held 
stationary whilst a serrated wheel revolved against it, 
thus producing a spark. In the snaphance and flint- 
lock the flint was struck against the steel to produce 
a spark. This difference was summed up by the 
contemporary writer Sir John Smyth in 1590 
(Certain Discourses . . . concerning the forms and 
effects of Divers Sorts of Weapons, etc.) “‘ to strike 
just upon the wheeles being firelocks or upon the 
hammer or steele if they be Snap-hances.”’ 

Although the snaphance was apparently the first 
type of flintlock, there is no evidence to suggest that 
it was introduced as early as the fifteenth century. 
The word snaphance meaning an armed robber, a 
desperate fellow, etc., is found in English literature 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, but the first 
reference to it as a gunlock in this country appears 
in the accounts of Robert Goldman, Chamberlain of 
the City of Norwich 1588 (Norfolk and Norwich 
Arch. Soc. 1846, I, 16) where the following payment 
is recorded. 

“Item, to Henry Radoe, smyth, for making one 
of the old pistolls with a snapphance and a new 
4 ge xij Ss 

Yours, etc., 
F. WILKINSON, Hon. Sec., 
The Arms and Armour Society, 
40 Gt. Ffames St., W.C.1. 

















The Life of Sir John Eliot, 1592-1632 
By HAROLD HULME 


| 
| 
| 
In tracing the career of Sir John Eliot through the last parliament of | 
James I and the first three of Charles I, Professor Hulme follows the | 
great debates of that period and brings into the picture the leaders of | 
the House of Commons. Illustrated 35s. | 


General T. Perronet Thompson | 
By L. G. JOHNSON 
The military, literary and political campaigns of a restless energetic | 


figure of the nineteenth century. Illustrated 30s. 
THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH 
By Roya'l Tyler Illustrated 32s. 
THE TWENTIES : An Intimate Social History 
By John Montgomery Illustrated 25s. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GERMAN PUBLIC MIND 
By Frederick Hertz 35s. 
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SCOTCH REVIEWERS 


ome time ago a Foreword in History Today 
ra. 2d the question of when the age of specializa- 
tic ’ may be said to have begun. At about what 
de » did the intelligent man cease to feel that all 
br aches of knowledge were within his grasp, 
an that he could profess his views on any 
su ject without arousing ridicule among experts ? 
G. ethe, it was suggested, looms out of history 
as -he last of the great polymaths. Perhaps this 
gu ss was not far out. The year 1802 falls about 
midway in Goethe’s creative life, and it was then 
that a group of young men in Edinburgh con- 
tumaciously set out to offer the world in a new 
Quarterly their opinions on every topic of the 
age. None could equal Goethe’s universal mind, 
but between them they were ready to pronounce 
on any subject, the sciences and the arts alike 
included. The chief targets of their truculence 
were politics and literature, the law and eco- 
nomics, history and religion. Extremely self- 
assertive, they were sure that their ideas pointed 
the way to general advance. Often sardonic and 
nearly libellous, they none the less considered 
themselves models of balanced judgment. 

Jeffrey, Brougham and Horner in 1802 were 
ambitious and under-employed members of the 
Scottish bar. Sydney Smith, the original inspirer 
of the project, found that his post of tutor 
rewarded him meagrely and left him with much 
time to spare. All four were impecunious, and 
eager to put to public use the talents they knew 
they possessed; all four were ardent Whigs— 
or, in Brougham’s case, chose to seem so. The 
opening century was a period in which the Whigs 
were deeply divided, out of office, and with little 
hope of gaining it—just the kind of period in 
which a political Opposition needs to work out 
a fresh orientation of policy. This the Edinburgh 
Reviewers were resolved to supply. They 
believed in Catholic Emancipation; in the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade; in the reform of the 
penal laws; in the Wealth of Nations, and in a 
compliant peace with the First Consul of France. 
The problems of conducting the war, when it 
1s renewed, meant little to them, and they long 
scoffed at Wellington’s campaigns in the Penin- 
a: that General was a Tory. At the same time 
> Edinburgh Reviewers were cool towards 
rliamentary Reform; they disliked the en- 
isiasm of Radicals in politics and Methodists 
religion; and they are notorious as savagers 
the Romantic poets—at least in public, for 
frey privately confessed to shedding tears over 


< 
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the more affecting passages in Wordsworth. 
The Reviewers stood for the “‘ middling class ” 
of intelligent professional men; accepting with 
pleasure the hospitality of Holland House, they 
criticized the power of aristocratic families; 
they were contemptuous of country squires, 
while expecting their subscriptions; though they 
acclaimed the benefits of commerce, they dis- 
trusted rising manufacturers and men of busi- 
ness; the mob they frankly feared, yet they 
benignly hoped to improve the lot of the 
individual labourer. 

Such was the confident brand of Whiggery 
purveyed from Edinburgh. It met with an 
immediate and stirring response. Only 750 
copies of the first issue of the Review were 
printed, but within a few years its sale had risen 
to over 10,000—the contemporary circulation 
of The Times newspaper being only about 8,000. 
Publishers, editor, and contributors satisfactorily 
profited from this success. Clearly, the 
Reviewers were preaching an intellectual doc- 
trine with a wide appeal. “ Virtue, culture and 
industry’ were the words of their text— 
qualities that distinguished the Victorian Age, 
of which they were in many ways forerunners, 
but recommended by them with an irreverence 
and incisive wit generally lacking in Victorian 
polemics. Thus they exerted much influence in 
creating the climate of opinion from which the 
Great Reform Bill evolved. The whole of mid- 
nineteenth-century Whiggery is therefore in 
their debt. And in modern times the Labour 
Party. 

Mr. John Clive contributed an article on this 
subject to History Today in December 1952. 
His present volume’ is a scholarly work, equip- 
ped with a full apparatus of references and 
sources. In spite of his title, he studies the 
Review rather than the Reviewers. The four 
remarkable and contrasting men, whose essays 
filled by far the greater part of each issue, are 
seen here only in glimpses. But as they held so 
many aspirations in common, and shared the 
zest of attack on accepted ideas, their joint 
achievement deserves to be studied apart from 
their separate personalities. Mr. Clive has 
written a sympathetic account of this important 
publishing venture in the years before Waterloo. 


ALAN HODGE 


1 Scotch Reviewers, 
1802-1815. By John Clive, 224 pp. 


The ‘“ Edinburgh Review,” 
(Faber. 25s.) 
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Concise, apposite, informative, and generously illustrated with prints, 
photographs, maps and drawings intelligently chosen, these guides are all that 
may be expected from so distinguished an editor —and a necessity for any tourist 
really interested in the places he is visiting. 


Shropshire JOHN PIPER & JOHN BETJEMAN 
Oxfordshire JOHN PIPER 


Gloucestershire ANTHONY WEST & DAVID VEREY 


Devon BRIAN WATSON 
Northumberland THOMAS SHARP 
Herefordshire DAVID VEREY 


The West Coast of Scotland | STEPHEN BONE 


Pocket Pilot for the K. ADLARD COLES 
South Coast 
Wiltshire THE LATE ROBERT BYRON & 


DAVID VEREY 


IN PREPARATION 


Norfolk WILHELMINE HARROD & THE REV. C.F.L. LINNELL 


from all booksellers at 12/6 each 


PUBLISHED BY FABER AND FABER LTD 
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ELIZABETHAN PARLIAMENTS 


EL. ABETH I AND HER PARLIAMENTS, 1584-1601. By 

ir John E, Neale, 452 pp. (fonathan Cape. 30s.) 
TH ELIZABETHANS. By Allardyce Nicoll, 174 pp. 

Jambridge University Press. 2§s.) 

he completion of Sir John Neale’s great trilogy 
on the Elizabethan parliaments is a major event in 
Br \ish historiography. Over thirty years have passed 
since he began to revolutionize our ideas on Eliza- 
be han arts of parliamentary opposition by his 
studies of Peter Wentworth in the English Historical 
Review, and his masterly biography of the Queen 
herself is now a classic. Even before it was published, 
material for a more intensive study of the parlia- 
mentary history of the reign was accumulating in 
Sir John’s unique collection of transcripts of hitherto 
unknown parliamentary diaries, and of Star Chamber 
cases relating to disputed elections. Some of the 
fruits of the second line of research were already 
being given to the public through the pages of 


7.R. in the ’Thirties, and Sir John took advantage 

f the accident of evacuation to Wales during the 
ir to widen his range by acquiring an intimacy, 
ied to his predecessors in the field, with the 
imifications of Welsh politics and family history 
iring the period. His appointment, also during the 
ir, as Ford’s Lecturer at Oxford began the process 
weaving into an intelligible and significant pattern 
bewildering maze of threads he had accumulated. 

e first piece to come off the loom, as soon as peace 


nad re-opened the printing presses to scholarship, 


ilt with electoral conditions; and a brief respite 


rom academic duties made possible the appearance 


ithin four years of the first volume of the parlia- 


mentary history proper, taking the story down to 


S51. 


The completion of the work has followed more 


peedily than the preface to the first volume had led 


ne to fear; and despite the patchy character of the 
vidence here and there, the author has made himself 
much at one with it as to leave us at the end with 
: impression of having listened in to a prolonged 
bate, ranging over the whole gamut of public 


juestions in the most critical reign of our history, 


tween protagonists with whose foibles, points of 
w, and tricks of oratory, we have become thor- 
ghly familiar. The sense of familiarity is heigh- 
red by a fine portrait gallery of distinguished 
rliamentarians. Even the great Queen herself is 
ight in the act of changing her mind, in a facsimile 
one of her speeches corrected in her own hand. 
nd the effect is achieved without ever departing 
1m the letter of the evidence. 

The only unhappy result is to put all the standard 
tories of the age out of date; and many accepted 
nclusions of historians, even on the succeeding age, 
ll have to be reconsidered. The broad hint of 
mes I’s Commons, that he must not expect from 
2m the forbearance conceded to the Queen’s sex, 
seen in the light of parliamentary history from 
34-7 to be not only tactless but unhistorical; the 
ssic devices of redress before supply, the practice 
‘ lobbying ”’ in favour of public as well as private 
ls, the evolution of organized opposition, both in 

House and at elections, the invention (almost in a 
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fit of absence of mind) of that formidable organ of 
the Commons, the Committee for Privileges, the 
beginnings of parliamentary control over disputed 
elections—they are all there, not just in embryo but 
as lusty and unruly infants. Pollard’s claim that 
Magna Carta was forgotten in the sixteenth century 
can hardly survive a scrutiny of the debates of 
1584-5, nor could Pym himself have put the case for 
freedom of speech in the House in more uncom- 
promising terms than did Peter Wentworth in the 
parliament of 1586-7. 

Even the extreme doctrine of the state as some- 
thing independent of the person of the monarch is as 
clearly implicit in Burghley’s Bill of 1585 for the 
Queen’s Safety as it is in the Triennial Act of 1641 
or the Declaration of 1642 on the Militia Ordinance; 
and the proposal in the same context to limit her 
power of pardon anticipated the clipping of the 
suspending and dispensing power in 1689. The 
debate showed clearly enough, it is true, that what 
the Commons were biting off was beyond their 
present powers of mastication: their pathetic appeal 
to the Queen to rescue them from deadlock is a 
foretaste of the cri du coeur of a bewildered country 
member of 1621 that he saw no way out of the 
** Labyrinth ” he and his colleagues had talked them- 
selves into “‘ but by the King; either by his Grace or 
Power.” But Sir John leaves us in no doubt why 
the Puritan Revolution did not break out, as it 
threatened to do, in 1§80 instead of 1640: Elizabeth 
had the capacity to show her Commons a “ way 
out” without loss of face on their part or of pre- 
rogative on hers, and that was just what James and 
his son both lacked. She also knew how to select 
from her Council able parliamentarians to direct 
debates, and—if they failed her—to deploy the field 
better in the next session. Here, too, the Stuarts 
failed, as Professor Notestein has shown. 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll, covering a wider 
canvas (or should one say a diffuser mosaic ?), also 
tries to let the Elizabethans tell their own story. 
His approach is an anthology in prose, verse and 
picture in which each extract is designed to lead 
naturally to the next in a logical scheme of thought 
(briefly explained in the introductory passage to each 
section), while for identifications and notes the 
reader must turn to the end of the book. Whether 
this aim has been achieved may be doubted. The 
extracts are too short, the stylistic transitions too 
abrupt, the necessary glosses too remote from the 
text to give reality to the sense of unbroken sequence 
which the plan of printing is designed to conjure up. 
The effect, in the end, is littke more than that of an 
exceptionally rich and orderly scrap-book. But this 
need not diminish our sense of gratitude to the 
author for an ingenious experiment which has rescued 
from undeserved oblivion many a minor gem from 
Elizabethan poets, painters and prose-writers and 
presented us with a book which, if it fails to tempt to 
continuous reading, cannot but provoke to frequent 
and fruitful sampling or to make itself indispensable 
to school and college libraries. 


A. H. Dopp. 























My Indian 
Mutiny Diary 


William Howard Russell 
Edited by Michael Edwardes 


William Russell was one of the most 
illustrious of all Times correspondents, 
whose dispatches from the Crimea and 
the Indian Mutiny are famous. This 
book presents Russell the man, for here 
are set down all his private doubts and 
reflections on the Mutiny, which were 
unsuitable for The Times. Michael 
Edwardes, who has spent some years in 
India studying the political literature of 
the last 100 years, has contributed an 
essay on the causes and effects of the 
Mutiny. Illustrated, 30s. net 
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Havelock 


1795-1857 
LEONARD COOPER 


This year marks the centenary of the Indian 
Mutiny, and of all the mutiny generals few 
can have won wider fame than Havelock. This 
biography is a worthy memorial for the 
centenary of his death. 


18s. June 17 (The Bodley Head) 


The Red Fort 


JAMES LEASOR 


The intriguing story of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 as it revolved around the Red Fort in 
Delhi. “‘An able and exciting summary of the 
general course of events’—THE SPECTATOR. 


Illustrated 21s. 


Frontispiece 


(Werner Laurie) 






































“ The Meiklejohn = 
this favourite of long 
standing has been 
reincarnated 


the 


SHORT 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
is a concise 
political history 
of great versatility that is 
meaty and definitely 
readable 
from 2000 B.C. to A.D. 1957 
coming July 1957 
price 6s. 6d. 

Meiklejohn & Son, 15 Bedford Street 
London, W.C.2 
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THE CONGRESS SYSTEM 


ORLD RESTORED: Metternich, Castlereagh and the 
Problems of Peace, 1812-22. By Henry A. 
Kissinger, 354 pp. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 36s.) 
Dr. Kissinger’s book is a study of the resettlement 
Europe in the ten years between Napoleon’s 
eat in Russia and the breakdown of the Congress 
stem in 1822, and it is written with a topical eye 
the attempted resettlement of Europe since the 
eat of Hitler. Dr. Kissinger, however, resists the 
y temptations of historical parallelism. He knows 
it “historical events are essentially unique,” 
it “* Napoleon is not exactly equivalent to Hitler, 
Castlereagh to Churchill,” and that “history 
ches by analogy, not identity.” Out of this careful 
crimination he is able to point to some useful 
sons for a later time: notably the superior value 
reason over will (or wilfulness) in international 
ations, the immense benefits to be drawn from the 
istence and maintenance of an_ international 
consensus (sittlichkeit), and the endless futility of a 
ttless idealism usurping the place of limited 
yjectives in both peace and war. Unfortunately, 
all this, we are beginning to see, boils down to little 
more than a regret that men are not more moderate 
when they make revolutions or more imaginative 
when they defend an established order of things. 
The value of Dr. Kissinger’s work, however, lies 
less in his conclusions, or in his rather tiresome parade 
of politico-sociological apophthegms (these some- 
times pop and splutter like a rather damp train of 
cholastic squibs), than in his brilliant analysis of 
the mind and manoeuvres of Metternich. ‘‘ The 
Prime Minister of Europe’”’ has been enjoying a 
come-back in recent years, after a long eclipse during 
which the history of his age was written almost 
exclusively by his opponents. Dr. Kissinger does 
not make the mistake of attempting to white-wash 
a man who was (as he freely admits) rather a magni- 
ficent juggler, engaged in an endless diplomatic tour 
le force, than a creative or constructive statesman. 
Instead, he makes us understand the conditions 
within which Metternich worked, conditions which 
he accepted rather than attempted to modify, and 
the historic significance of the last great represen- 
tative of the Enlightenment in the field of European 
politics. These things have never been done so well, 
ind are unlikely to be done better. Chapters XI and 
XVII of this book must in future be compulsory 
reading for all students of modern European History. 
Dr. Kissinger is scarcely less successful in his 
ccount of Castlereagh. He does full justice to the 
1an’s lonely struggle among his fellow-countrymen 
n behalf of a system of European government; and, 
s an American, he is able to escape some of the 
emptations to over-statement of Castlereagh’s claims 
to the status of world-statesmanship which have 
fflicted English scholars. His appreciative criticism 
f Castlereagh is both subtle and salutary. If he is 
aclined here to make over-much of the tradition of 
sritish insularity, he still weighs sensibly the con- 
titutional and historic elements involved in the 
haracter of British statesmanship at that time. 
Notably, he shows how tenacious was the Pitt tradi- 
on over the mind of his greatest disciple, and how 
nfortunate in a number of respects. 
It is a pity that Dr. Kissinger sometimes indulges 
1 a certain irritating jargon of what can only be 
alled (analogically to ‘* historicism ”’) “‘ politicism.”’ 
‘he label “‘ Charismatic” threatens to become as 
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Parnell and his 
Party 1880-90 


CONOR CRUISE O’BRIEN 


“There is much in this book for universal 
consumption, much that belongs to the 
twentieth as well as to the nineteenth century. 
Parnell cannot be left to the poets and 
playwrights: the detailed analysis in this 

most important academic study should be 
required reading for all British politicians.’ 

Asa Briggs in the New Statesman 455s. net 


The Dutch in Brazil 
1624-1654 
C. R. BOxeER 


In his account of the struggle for empire 
between Dutch and Portuguese Professor Boxer 
has used new material—including contemporary 
tracts and broadsheets—from the archives of 
both nations. ‘A fluent narrative thus 

becomes as lively and controversial as a 
contemporary report of the events, and The 
Dutch in Brazil among the most readable of 
history books. The merit of Professor Boxer’s 
accomplishment rests on the clear and 
methodical ordering of the subject-matter, 

on his proved impartiality, and, not least, on 
the assurance of his historical judgment.’ 


Times Literary Supplement 42s. net 


Islamic Society 
and the West 


A Study of the Impact of 
Western Civilization on Moslem 
Culture in the Near East 


Volume I: Islamic Society in the 
Eighteenth Century, Part IJ 


H. A. R. Gps and HAROLD BOWEN 


This completes the first volume of the main 
work, and is devoted almost entirely to the 

study of religious institutions, after an opening 
chapter on the organization of taxation and 
finance. 35s. net 13 June 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















The Lion and the Throne 


The Life and Times of 
Sir Edward Coke, 1552-1634 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 


‘Written with a wealth of learning, and a 
thoroughness never before attempted ... a 
book of great excellence . . . absorbing and 
fascinating and instructive, and which deserves 
to be widely read.’—siR NORMAN BIRKETT 
(Sunday Times). ‘Many minor studies of his 
contemporaries, all excellently done... “a 
breathing likeness” of a man and the England 
he served in so many ways.’—DANIEL GEORGE 
(Bookman). ‘Absorbing’—(Times). 

Book Society Recommendation Illus. 42s. 


The French Nation 


From Napoleon to Petain 1814-1940 
D. W. BROGAN 


While the French State was repeatedly recast 
by war and revolution after the fall of Napoleon, 
the French nation was displaying an astonish- 
ing resilience and versatility, and in his new 
book Professor Brogan illustrates how this was 
possible, providing both a lively narrative and 
the means of understanding the strength and 
weakness of France today. 

Book Society Recommendation 


The Trial 
of Marshal Ney 


HAROLD KURTZ 


An account of one of the first ‘political’ trials 
of modern history which established a precedent 
for the victors mobilizing the apparatus of the 
law to teach the defeated a political lesson. 
Written by one of the official observers at the 
Nuremberg trials, this book is the first to tell 
the story in full. Illustrated 25s. 


The Trouble-Makers 


Dissent over Foreign Policy, 1792-1939 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


This exciting book challenges the theory of 
‘The continuity of British foreign policy’, and 
showing instead that it has long been a subject 
for fierce dispute, provides an indispensable 
background to present controversies. 

Book Society Recommendation 18s. 


Poets in a Landscape 


Great Latin Poets in the Italy of Today 
GILBERT HIGHET 


‘Unusually enjoyable . . . his annotations are 
fresh and lively . . . even better are the portrait 
sketches of the characters of the individual 
poets . . . exceptionally interesting and illumi- 
nating..—PETER QUENNELL (Spectator). 

Book Society Recommendation Illus. 30s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


Illus. 25s. 














obtrusive in his work as “ hierocratic ” has becom 
among historians of an earlier field of study. On 
might add that “ disinterested ’’ does not usefull 
serve to express “‘ lack of interest,” nor ‘“‘ differen 
than ” to indicate a distinction. But these are tin 
flaws in a book which holds the reader from beginnin 
to end, and that is unlikely to be superseded for 
very long time as a non-technical and yet scholarl: 
treatment of an intensely living subject. It is base 
on a thorough reading of both contemporary an 
secondary sources, and it contains a valuable critica 
bibliography. 

R. J. WHITE. 


ROME AND REFORM 


A HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, Vol. I. By 
Hubert Jedin, translated by Dom Ernest Graf 
618 pp. (Nelson. 70s.) 

The fascination of this book is obscured by its 
title. Who would suppose that a volume planned as 
the first of four on the History of the Council of 
Trent would, in fact, prove to be something so 
significant as a survey of the previous hundred and 
thirty years ? Who would have guessed that he was 
to be given a study of the whole conciliar movement, 
of the attempt to reform the Church from within, 
of the Renaissance Papacy, of Luther’s revolt, of the 
progress of the German Reformation and of its 
impingement on Italy ? Who would have imagined 
that he would only reach the little town of Trent in 
the last chapter, just in time to meet the delightful 
Cardinal Madruzzo serving seventy-four dishes on 
Easter Tuesday, 1545, at a banquet of welcome to 
the Papal legates ? 

Certainly we should not quarrel with the way in 
which the learned author has planned his work. 
One volume on the background, two on the Council, 
and one on its significance is a just disposition of 
space for the consideration of an Assembly which 
owed its raison d’étre to the growing crisis since the 
Great Schism and which laid the foundations for 
the entire development of the Church in modern 
history. But it would have been better if this English 
translation of the first volume had followed the 
German original in its title and had been called 
“The Struggle for the Council” (Der Kampf um 
das Konzil). 

What is set before us, in a beautifully produced 
volume, and in the readable English prose of its 
Benedictine translator, is the most serious study we 
now have in English of the movement for Church 
reform prior to the Reformation. The author, Dr. 
Hubert Jedin, who is Professor of Church history at 
Bonn, is a scholar of the kind we so seldom see in 
England, a theologian who can handle the relation 
of religious ideas to political movements, of princes 
and ecclesiastics to reformers and prophets, who is 
as comfortably at home in the Curia and in the 
College of Cardinals as he is among the Schmalkaldic 
League or in Erasmus’ study. His mind is universal 
and his judgment is urbane; his book will be enjoyed 
by scholars of every religious view-point and of none. 

The starting-point of the story is the Great 
Schism and the Council of Constance (1417). Dr. 
Jedin notes that the Great Schism was the parent of 
the conciliar theory because so obvious a malaise 
at the tep meant that men turned to the idea of a 
General Council of the Church which would be 
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ai »ve the Pope and would not require his approval. 
S. -h a General Council has to be distinguished from 
a oman Council, such as the Lateran Councils, 
si. amoned by the Pope to Rome where his influence 
w 5 paramount. The model General Council of the 
le er conciliarists became the Council of Constance, 
because it issued the celebrated decrees Sacrosancta 
ich said that a General Council was superior in 
10rity to the Pope) and Freguens (which called 

a General Council to be held every ten years). 
the Pope never ratified these decrees of the 
uncil of Constance, indeed he constantly de- 
inced them, and although they were never for- 
ten by the enemies of Rome and became the very 

is of the Gallican argument for fully four centuries, 

y did not become the law of the Church and their 
mplications were finally disposed of at the Council 

the Vatican in 1870. 

Although, in the author’s view, the arguments 
vainst a conciliar “‘ parliamentary sovereignty ” for 
he Catholic Church were overwhelming so were the 
rguments in favour of reform. The case which he 
makes out against the Renaissance Papacy is not that 
it thwarted the quite impracticable attempt of the 
conciliarists to create a new kind of sovereignty for 
the Church, but that it failed to make a serious effort 
t 
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o reform itself (“‘ Reform of the Head ”’) and also 
hat it failed to assemble a General Council to effect 
a general reform of the Church (“ Reform of the 
Members ”’) until the year 1545, by which time much 
of northern Europe was already lost. These are very 
serious accusations; sometimes they are spiced with 
a pinch of that rancour which German scholars tend 
to indulge when they write about Rome. Neverthe- 
less, the author is at great pains to be fair. Every- 
body’s hand, as he explains, was against the Pope— 
those at the Curia, who benefited from the existing 
administrative system; Francis I of France, who was 
as ready to ally with the German Protestants as he 
was with the Turk, so as to make things difficult 
for the Emperor Charles V, and therefore had no 
interest in a Council which might ease those difficul- 
ties; Henry VIII of England, who was opposed to 
a Council because he was afraid it might lead to a 
crusade against himself; Luther, because the new 
State Churches created by his movement would have 
collapsed if a Council had effected reunion; and the 
princes of the Schmalkaldic League, who had a 
vested interest in particularism. The not inconsider- 
able efforts of Paul III to convoke a Council were 
thus thwarted at every turn. Moreover, it was 
always necessary to wait for an interval of peace 
during the perpetual wars between France and the 
Empire. One senses the author’s feeling that the 
Popes should have allied themselves with Charles V, 
ind in so far as it was their Italian or family pre- 
ccupations that prevented them one can only agree. 
sut then he rightly reminds us how nearly Francis I 
vent the way of Henry VIII; there is every reason to 
uppose he would have done so if the Pope had 
penly supported the Emperor. Political neutrality 
etween the two great rivals was imposed upon the 
ope. 
Time and again the author returns to the in- 
iequacy of Leo X and Clement VII. His conclusion 
worth quoting: “‘ If the Council of Trent had met 
1525 instead of 1545 it would only have been 
ced with a heresy and a popular movement in- 
igated by it. . . . A conciliar condemnation of 
uther’s teaching would probably have been accepted 











A History of 
India 


Jj. C. POWELL-PRICE 


A comprehensive book covering the 
life, literature, arts and architecture of 
the whole sub-continent from the 
earliest times up to the present day. 


* The author,’ says The Listener, ‘ handles 


his complex subject with a clarity and 


precision which enables the general 
reader to find his way through the 
87 half- 
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Historic Homes 
of Yorkshire 


G. BERNARD WOOD 


In this account of twenty- 
seven of Yorkshire’s most 
notable houses G. Bernard 
Wood traces the histories of 
the families who have played 
such an important part in the 
county’s history. 107 photo- 
graphs show both external 
and internal architectural 
details, furnishings, etc. 


25s. net 
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by the great majority of the German people and 
reform decreed by the Council might yet have pre 
vailed over the Lutheran one. MHarnack’s quer 
whether the Reformation would have developed a 
it did if the Tridentine decree on Justificatio 
[in answer to Luther’s teaching on Justification b 
Faith] had been promulgated by the Fifth Latera 
Council [1512-17] is not entirely gratuitous; it i 
possible to doubt whether, in that event, we shoul: 
have to witness the present religious division of th 
West.” This is speculation. What is certain, as h 
says, is that during the twenty-five years of argumen 
religious compromises were being adopted ‘* whicl 
though many did not realize it, replaced the Catholi 
way of life by another.”” Such compromises wer 
adopted provisionally—‘“ until the General Council, 
which was to restore the health of the Church. Bu 
by 1545 these arrangements had so hardened tha 
those concerned would not be represented at th 
Council and regarded its labours as invalid. 
E. E. Y. HALEs. 


MODERN HUNGARY 


OCTOBER FIFTEENTH: A HISTORY OF MODERN HUNGARY 
1929-1945. By C. A. Macartney, 2 vols., 49¢ 
and 519 pp. (Edinburgh University Press, 4 
guineas.) 

The Treaty of Trianon made the Hungarians 
emotionally and politically hypersensitive; this, to- 
gether with a natural mixture of bombast and tor- 
tuousness, overlaid their more attractive qualities 
before and during the second great war. In inter-war 
Europe their geographical position was exposed and 
difficult, and it became more so once Hitler had 
seized Austria and Bohemia and divided Poland with 
Russia. These circumstances caused their behaviour 
very frequently to diverge from their longer-term 
policy; hence recent Hungarian history is found hard 
to interpret in Western Europe, and the fact that so 
great an authority as Professor Macartney has now 
presented us with his account of it is an important 
event in itself. 

The situation of Hungary threw up a series of the 
most perplexingly contradictory characters such as 
Giémbés, Imrédy, Bardossy, and others who seemed 
contradictory at the time, such as Szalasi or Kallay. 
Perhaps Professor Macartney’s greatest gift is in 
drawing the portraits of men like these in such a way 
that the paradox is defined or resolved. He traces, 
for instance, the story of Gémbés, Swabian by 
descent, associated with the Nazis from their earliest 
days, and holding the ideology which without 
question included Austria within Germany. By the 
time that Hitler was in power, however, we are 
shown how Gémbés, having overcome his former 
prejudice against Italy and lost his fear of a Habs- 
burg restoration, consistently objected to the 
Anschluss plan. 

Imrédy first became known as a Hungarian 
financier, approved of in Western Europe; later he 
became an outstandingly pro-German politician, 
and at the end of the war he was shot for his pains. 
** Of power,” Professor Macartney writes, “‘ he was 
insatiable. He certainly meant to use this, when it 
was his, in the service of his fellow-men and to their 
advantage, but his lust for it was so overweening, 
and his conviction so simple that in his hand it would 
in fact benefit the world, that personally scrupulous 
as he was, he sometimes showed a singular dis- 
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r- ard of scruple it it stood between him and power.” 
li s not difficult to understand how it was that this 


1 transferred his allegiance from the West to 


( ecmany in the autumn of the Munich Agreement. 


Bardossy, one would have said, was innocent of 
zi sympathies, but he, too, was executed as a war 
ninal. (Of the three only Gémbiés, who had 
ped the Nazis in their beginnings, died in his bed.) 
Professor Macartney writes, the object of his 
zign policy was basically the same as that of 
leki or Kallay—that is, ‘‘ to weather the storm ”’; 
if he desired a German victory no more than 

y, “he desired an Allied one less.” Further he 

ame associated with calamitous events such as 

declaration of war by Hungary upon the U.S.S.R. 

i the U.S.A. and, finally, he fell out with the 

gent. ‘* He was the victim partly of temperament, 

ry largely of circumstance.’ 

One of Professor Macartney’s original sources for 

» compilation of his chronicle was the Diary of the 
would-be Hungarian Hitler, Szalasi; this confirms 
the impression that the “ Prophet ” was a fantastical 
ystic whose “ Hungarist”’ creed constantly im- 
ded his collaboration with the Germanism of the 
azis. As for Kallay, it becomes evident that his 
inconsistent declarations were used to conceal the 
consistency of his aims. 

One of the best of many good stories which 
’rofessor Macartney incorporates in his text is that 
of Kanya, Hungarian Foreign Minister at the time 
of the Kiel visit, August 1938. Repeating an argu- 
ment, as he said, “‘ ganz langsam” to Ribbentrop, 
Kanya added at the end that he hoped that even 
Ribbentrop had grasped it this time. ‘“‘ Intensely 
for several months, and to a lesser extent up to 1945, 
Hungary was fighting against the legacy left by this 
remark.” This book, then, is both scholarly and 
stimulating; it is painful, too, since it reminds its 
readers of how often and how vainly Hungarians 
have looked to the West. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


IRELAND DOMINANT 


PARNELL AND HIS PARTY, 1880-1890. By Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, 373 pp. (Oxford University 
Press. 4§s.) 

The fascination exerted by Parnell over both his 
ontemporaries and historians has been manifested 
by no less than twelve biographies of varying quality, 
and innumerable studies of particular features of his 
character and career. Although Mr. O’Brien does 
not claim complete impartiality, his work is refresh- 
ingly free from the emotionalism and superstition 
vhich have tended to obscure Parnell’s proper 
‘fluence and great political skill. 
The movement that Parnell came to dominate 
as, in 1880, composed of many influential but 
divergent elements. There was the Irish Republican 
rotherhood, the Land League, the American Irish, 
e Irish clergy, and the Parliamentary Home Rule 
arty at Westminster. Behind these there was the 
nister and vital impetus of hunger and the fear of 
imine, ‘‘or rather of having to choose between 
arvation and eviction,” as Mr. O’Brien puts it. 
he central figure in this situation was Parnell, who 
srformed from 1880 to 1890 a brilliant but pre- 
irious series of manoeuvres on a political tight-rope, 
id it is with these that Mr. O’Brien’s work is mainly 
yncerned. 
Mr. O’Brien starts by examining the backgrounds, 
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The State of 
ISRAEL 


L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


“The most concise, informative and well- 
written account that has yet appeared... . 
Essential reading . . . enlivened with many 
anecdotes and brilliantly close observation.” 
—STEPHEN SPENDER, SUNDAY TIMES. 
Illustrated with 28 photographs and 2 maps 
21s. 


To the City of 
the Dead 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 


Travels in Mexico, vividly described and 
illustrated with 29 striking photographs. 
READY JUNE 21. 25s. 
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P. M. HANDOVER 


ARBELLA STUART 


Royal Lady of Hardwick and 
Cousin to King James | 


Arbella Stuart (1675-1615), talented, 
attractive and with her share of Stuart charm, 
seemed destined for a brilliant marriage if not 
for a throne ; yet at her death the ballad- 
mongers lamented her as ‘‘Arbella, child of 
woe , 

This full-length biography (the first tor 
many years) vividly recreates Arbella herself 
and those involved in her story. It shows how 
her early life was dominated by her maternal 
grandmother, the formidable Bess of Hard- 
wick, and it reveals the incessant attempts to 
make Arbella queen during the last half of 
Elizabeth’s reign. (The book, besides produc- 
ing many previously unpublished documents, 
also contributes to our knowledge of the 
extensive Elizabethan spy service.) 


12 plates 30S. net 
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T ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 
in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance. 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy—to provide all kinds of insurance for 
all sorts of people all over the world. 


THE LONDON 
Gi ASSURANCE 


SINCE 1720 
I KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Mery grext feopte & Aeal vith” 
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occupations, and objectives of the 61 Irish membe:s 
in the House of Commons in 1880. This he do: s 
with great skill, and his conclusions, simplified | 
some extremely good Tables, are revealing. T} 
Election of 1880 had seriously diminished ti 
influence of the Irish landowning class, to the exte: 
that twenty lost their seats, and the remaininz 
fourteen, who had been in Butt’s moderate par 
from 1874, had hastily to adopt—albeit temporarily 
—the Parnellite line. That the party remained pr: 
dominantly “ upper class’ was due mainly to tl 
considerable expense attendant upon going 
Westminster. 
the landed Whigs was the fact that among Parnell 
personal following of twenty-four in 1880 ninetee 
had been elected in 1880 and two others in 187: 
It was therefore with the “‘ new men ”’ that Parne 
set out upon his chosen course; they were separate 
from Butt’s moderates not by age or religion bi 
mainly by their approach to the land question, and 
by what Mr. O’Brien calls “* a streak of ‘ Fenianism’ 
in their political complexion. On these foundation 
Parnell built up one of the most efficient and deter 
mined parliamentary forces ever to sit in the Hous 
of Commons. 

Mr. O’Brien is at his best when he is relating th: 
methods and tactics by which Parnell retained th: 
support of the right and left wings of the Iris! 
movement and came to dominate the Westminster 
party. His chapters on the party machine are among 
the best in the book. He is not so good when hy 
delves into contemporary English politics, and he 
seems to me to underestimate the influence of 
agrarian outrages upon English opinion. His des 
cription of Forster’s decision to prosecute Parnell, 
and other leaders of the Land League, as “‘ colonial- 
ism” is rather too facile, and his statement on page 
191 that Gladstone “ carried with him the bulk of 
the prominent men and of the rank-and-file of his 
great party ”’ is capable of refinement. The remark- 
able feature of Gladstone’s achievement in 1886 was 
that he got so far, im spite of the secession of almost 
every leading figure in the Liberal party. Mr. 
O’Brien has made the mistake, I think, of taking into 
account the later careers of those who remained 
rather than their influence at the time. 

Despite occasional defects, and the fact that some 
of Mr. O’Brien’s arguments are somewhat con- 
troversial, this is a formidable and authoritative con- 
tribution to the political history of the 1880’s. The 
footnotes and bibliography are both admirable. 

ROBERT RHODES JAMES. 


WHEEZERS AND DODGERS 


THE SECRET WAR. By Gerald Pawle. (Harrap. 18s. 

The author of The Secret War has written a very 
remarkable book, though its title might tempt serious 
students of history to ignore it. In fact, it is the sober 
history of a Government department—commonly 
called ‘‘ The Wheezers and Dodgers.” 

Sir Charles Goodeve was a brilliant scientist and 
engineer who was given the task by Vice-Admiral 
Somerville of ‘‘ collecting a small team”; he was 
ordered to “‘ Get to work on some of those ideas of 
yours. . . . I want results and I want them soon.”’ 
Goodeve had a flair for discerning talent and his 
original “‘ side ’”’ was not composed only of scientists. 
Nevile Shute, an early choice, gives an interesting 
picture of some of its members. A candidate for 


More important than the decline of 
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ction had to possess knowledge of men or 
ustry, Or science or engineering, but most 
yortant of all he had to possess imagination and 
iative. Thus, among others, we meet pure 
‘ntists, a furniture remover, a young auctioneer, 
ournalist and two barristers “‘able to check 
dence and extract the truth from conflicting 
ries.”’ It was Goodeve who moulded this strange 
)rtment into a harmonious whole, ready to face 
cial opposition to new ideas and frustration where 
sh problems demanded immediate solution. 
From an historical point of view, the most valu- 
e portion of The Secret War is that devoted to 
e gradual development of the offensive weapons 
d devices required for the invasion of Normandy. 
is difficult to see how any true appreciation of that 
st undertaking can be made without the back- 
yund that is here provided. In spite of some of 
e rather sensational titles to chapters, this is a 
iolarly book in so far that all facts and statements 
ive been carefully checked and cross-checked. A 
bliography and list of those consulted—almost 
ysSs-examined—are given. The writing is taut and 
flects the personality of an experienced journalist, 
ho joined up as an Able Seaman and became Flag 
eut.-Commander to the C.-in-C. Mediterranean. 
S. M. Toyne. 


TRAFALGAR: A FRENCH VIEW 


RAFALGAR, NAPOLEON’S NAVAL WATERLOO. By René 
Maine, 261 pp. (Thames and Hudson. 21s.) 
The Trafalgar campaign is a familiar story which 





\\. Maine re-tells with emphasis on its many dramatic 
noments. 
[réville, who had already once repulsed Nelson, had 
not expired in August 1804, and been succeeded in 


If the fiery French admiral, Latouche- 


1e Toulon command by the hesitant Villeneuve; 
Gauteaume, at any time during the first eight 
onths of 1805, had contrived to break the British 
lockade of his fleet in Brest; if Villeneuve and 
\llemand’s squadron had not failed to make junc- 


tion on August 15th off the north-west coast of Spain, 
each mistaking the other for the enemy; if Napoleon 


iad not paralysed his admirals by contradictory orders 
—the French navy might, for the brief hours neces- 
ry, have seized command of the Channel and 


Napoleon at the head of his 120,000 men fulfilled 


is boast that he would “ hoist the Imperial Eagle 
ver the Tower of London.” M. Maine presents an 
nteresting picture of the French fleets under the 
onsulate and Empire which in spite of great 
ctivity in the dockyards, and some daring sorties on 
re high seas, generally remained only half-ready 
nd with crews always ill-trained. He offers sym- 
athetic portraits of the French commanders, beset 
y many anxieties, and brings out clearly the raging 
mpatience of the Emperor at finding fleets less 
ractable than armies, and the elements at sea so 
fren uncooperative towards his Grand Design. 
nglish readers, accustomed to adulatory views of 
-elson, may be refreshed by the Gallic sharpness of 
idgment here applied to his character, though not 

his seamanship. Cornwallis’s major part in the 
efence of England by holding the Western Ap- 
roaches seems underestimated on the French side 

the Channel, and the venerable but active First 
ord of the Admiralty, Barham, receives some un- 
eservedly slighting references. There are seven 
larts, but no index. 

A.H. 








Chemistry by Bombardment 


A silent beam of electrons travelling at 600 million 
miles an hour is used by scientists at TI's research 
laboratories near Cambridge to bombard materials and 
so change them into chemically new forms 

Speeded by a 2-million volt accelerator, the electrons 
induce these changes by re-arranging the molecular 
pattern. which makes a material what it is. sometimes 
achieving in a fraction of a second what cannot be done 
by other means 

It usually takes a long time for advanced research of 
this kind to pass from the laboratory to production. but 
TI has already developed a number of new processes and 
products by this and other means of high energy 
radiation including an irradiated plastic tape at 
present being tested by manufacturers for a variety of 
industrial applications. Radiation services are also 
provided for companies outside TI seeking to benefit 
by the new chemistry 

Through developments like these, TI and the 45 engin- 
eering and allied companies in its seven Divisions con- 
tribute to the practical application of research, on 
which this country’s economic progress depends 
The TI Divisions are 

STEEL TUBE DIVISION : ENGINEERING DIVISION 

ELECTRICAL DIV ALUMINIUM DIVISION 

TRON AND STEEL DIVISION 


ISION 


CYCLE DIVISION 
GENERAL DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 











THREE SPECIAL NEW 
DECGA LPs 


Vaughan Williams 
SYMPHONY NO. 8 IN D MINOR 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
LXT 5314 

Sir Adrian Boult’s definitive interpretations of the 
Vaughan Williams symphonies were enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed when Decca issued Nos. 1 to 7 on 
LXT 2907/8, 2693, 2787 and 2909-10-11-12. Now 
the set is complete once again with a No. 8 which 

is fully worthy of its predecessors. 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


illuminates with her inspired singing a selection of 
everybody’s favourite Handel and Bach arias with 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 


Sir Adrian Boult 
LXT 5316 


Tchaikovsky 
SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN B MINOR, 
OPUS 74— ‘PATHETIQUE’ 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


conducted by 
ERNEST ANSERMET 
LXT 5306 


This conductor and orchestra have a reputation 

all their own. We do not expect to surprise 

when we say that here is another powerful, 

compelling performance recorded with a brilliance 
of sound that will take your breath away. 


i 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON S W 9 
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PENINSULAR ADMINISTRATION 


WELLINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS, A STUDY OF TH 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN THE PENINSULA 
1809-1814. By S. G. P. Ward, 219 pp. (Oxfor 
University Press. 30s.) 

The administration of the Army during th 
Napoleonic Wars was so incredibly complicated thz 
it is a wonder British armies were ever able to marc} 
fight, or be supplied. The War Office, the Com 
mander-in-Chief’s Office at the Horse Guards, th 
Board of Ordnance, the Paymaster-General’s Depart 
ment, and a host of lesser committees and func 
tionaries, all operated separately, yet in overlappin 
confusion. In this volume Mr. Ward examines hoy 
this system, if such it can be called, actually worke: 
in the field. It worked only because Wellingtor 
himself kept a firm grip on the conduct of all hi 
departmental staff officers. Mr. Ward pays particula 
attention to the duties of the Quartermaster-General 
which were extremely onerous in a country ill 
provided with roads and hitherto ill-mapped 
Though Wellington, throughout his campaigns 
always refused to have a Chief of Staff and deputy 
on the continental model, his Q.M.G., Sir Georg 
Murray, occupied a special position in the Peninsular 
hierarchy. Collaboration between the two men wa 
close, and Movements Orders were generally their 
joint production. But there was never any doubt 
about who was in command. Mr. Ward’s book is a 
notable contribution to Army history, and to the 
study of Wellington. There are footnotes, a list of 
officers serving in the A.G. and Q.M.G.’s Depart- 
ments, and other appendices, a bibliographical note, 
and a map. A.H. 








HELP A NEEDY CHILD 


June is the “lean” month for Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
—the time when help is needed more than ever. Will 
you see what you can do for the 7,500 children in 


our care ? A Gift of 
10 would buy one child’s food for 
= four days. PLEASE HELP 
Cheques, etc. (crossed) should be sent to 396 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London E.1. 
e DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 
QINAPTOS «50 B B00 
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ITES ON FURTHER READING 


HE REAL MACBETH, by R. J. Adam. A. O. Ander- 
sor | Early Sources of Scottish History (1922); A. O. 
Ar ierson: Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers 
(1008); G. W. S. Barrow: Feudal Britain (1956); 
P. iume Brown: History of Scotland, Vol. I (1909); 
R. L. G. Ritchie: The Normans in Scotland (1954); 
W. F. Stene: Celtic Scotland (1886-7). 


HE O’HIGGINS OF CHILE, by Stephen Clissold. 
Ricardo Donoso: El Marqués de Osorno Don Ambrosio 
Hicgins, 1720-1801 (Santiago de Chile, 1941); 
Archivo O’Higgins (Santiago de Chile; Vol. I, 1946, 
further volumes still appearing); Jaime Eyzaguirre: 
O Higgins, 1946. 


NOVGOROD THE GREAT, by J. Newmarch Holmes. 
Sources for linguists include: N. G. Porfiridov: 
D;eumti Novgorod (Moscow-Leningrad, 1947); I. D. 
Belyayev: Istoriya Velikogo Novgoroda—in Volume 
Il of Rasskazy iz Russkoi Istoriyi (Moscow, 1866); 
J. G. de Lizakevich: Essai abrégé de l’histoire de 
Nowgorod (Copenhagen, 1771); V. O. Klyuchevski: 
Kurs Russkoi Istoriyi, parts I-II (latest edition 
Moscow, 1937) an English translation is available; 
L. K. Goetz: Deutsch-Russische Handelsgeschichte des 
Mittelalters (Litbeck, 1922); K. von Schlézer: 
Verfall und Untergang der Hansa und des deutschen 
Ritterordens (Berlin, 1863); N. G. Riesenkampff: 
Der deutsche Hof zu Nowgorod (Dorpat, 1854). 


THE MOTION OF THE PLANETS, by David Layton. 
E. N. da C. Andrade: Sir Isaac Newton, 1954; Royal 
Society Newton Tercentenary Celebrations, 1947; 
A. J. Snow: Matter and Gravity in Newton’s Physical 
Philosophy, 1926; Fontenelle: Entretiens sur la 
Pluralité des Mondes, edited by Robert Shackleton, 
1955; N. Hans: New Trends in Education in the 
Eighteenth Century, 1951; Gerald Dennis Mayer: 
The Scientific Lady in England 1650-1760, 19553 
Howard C. Rice Jr.: The Rittenhouse Orrery, 19543 
Margaret Sherwood Libby: The Attitude of Voltaire 
to Magic and the Sciences, 1935; Marjorie Hope 
Nicolson: Newton Demands the Muse, 1946. 


HOMER AND MYCENAE, I, by L. R. Palmer. Notes 
follow in July issue. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, I, by Jon Manchip White. 
See this issue, page 380. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


j. ADAM. Senior Lecturer in Medieval History in 
> University of St. Andrews. A graduate of Oxford, 
rticularly interested in the history of the High- 
ds of Scotland, in which he grew up. Engaged on 
tudy of the Reformation in Northern Scotland. 


Tl el Me a | 


PHEN CLISSOLD. Formerly British Council Repre- 
sentative in Chile and Denmark. Publications include 
C ilean Scrapbook (1951), Conquistador (1953) and 

mmark (1955). 


J. NEWMARCH HOLMES. Graduate of the University 
© Nottingham in Russian and German. Served in 
t Intelligence Corps, 1942-46; in the Control 
C mmission for Germany, 1947-49. 
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(CV fbre bride... 
the GJVOOM... 


and the gift they'll always remember 


It’s the Midland Bank Gift Cheque—and that is 
the only cheque that really graces the occasion, the 
only cheque to carry a personal, permanent message 
of goodwill that will be treasured long after the 
money itself is spent. Anyone can buy Midland Bank 
Gift Cheques at any branch of the Midland Bank 
for the small sum of 1/- (plus the amount you want to 
give). A leaflet describing this colourful new banking 
service is yours for the asking at branches or by post 


from the address below. 
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AY <\With Best Wis! 3 
7 for Your Future Happin A 

Gets tred dhe 
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To mark the occasion, give 


MIDLAND BANK GIFT 
CHEQUES 


Also available: 
Gift Cheques for Birthdays, Christmas and general gift purposes. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED: HEAD OFFICE POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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in the July issue will include 


THE UNION WITH SCOTLAND, 1707 
by S. H. F. Fohnston 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 1860- 
1925, POPULIST AND DEMO- 
CRAT 
by George Woodcock 


RUSSIA’S DECEMBER REVOLUTION, 
1825 
by Michael Whittock 


THE ORIGINS OF THE POPULAR 
PRESS 
by H. F. Perkin 


HOMER AND MYCENAE II: THE LAST 
DAYS OF PYLOS 
by L. R. Palmer 


CARDINAL MAZARIN, 1602-1661 
by J. H. M. Salmon 


THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, 1857 
by Fon Manchip White 
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Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
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DAVID LAYTON. Read Natural Sciences at Ca: 
bridge; later worked in an industrial resear 
laboratory. M.Sc. in History and Philosophy 
Science, London University; for past eight years |. 
taught science at the Royal Grammar Scho | 
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to Adult Education and Durham University, Four? 
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MARIE TAGLIONI, BALLERINA (1804-84 
Advertiser, engaged biographical research, wishes to 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
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Adult Education in England; Economic and 
Political Problems of Britain Today. 
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Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. ° 
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History Today can be studied at Gorhambury, 
24 miles from St. Albans. Pictures, books and other 
possessions of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor, 
whose home it was. Oldest English Pile Carpet 
(1§70). Collection of Grimston Family Portraits, 
the longest series in Britain from one family. Open 
Thursdays, May to September, daily during 
August, 2-6 p.m. (Sundays excepted.) Admission 
2/6. Children 1/-. Telephone: Secretary (Mrs. King) 
Markyate 356. 





Hazlewood Castle, Tadcaster. Open daily 10-6. 
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Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 67. 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, G°. 
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